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The inevitable 
race war 


For years now, reporters on Southern Africa have 
been predicting the “inevitable holocaust to 
come”, the actual race war between the African 
native claiming his rightful heritage and the white 
usurper who retains by force what he has stolen. 
Few leader-writers have ended their comment on 
the latest repressive measure in South Africa, or 
the effect of Britain’s sanctions policy in Rhode- 
sia, without this bleak, now clichéed, forecast of 
disaster. 
These unreal prophecies - unreal because few of 
us can envisage what the awful human conse- 
quences of a race war may be - begin to take on 
flesh, however. If reports of armed clashes in the 
Rhodesian bush do indicate a beginning, we shall 
have to construct a picture of “ efficient ”, mobile, 
white “ security” forces “ mopping-up ” intruding 
groups of black guerrilla fighters. 
We may expect indigenous support for the ‘‘free- 
dom fighters’ and terrorist attacks in the cities; 
insurrections in the black townships; savage re- 
pression; ‘‘ pre-emptive strikes” by South Africa 
and Rhodesia into Zambia and Tanzania. In this 
process of bloodletting, it is impossible to esti- 
mate how many will have to die before the white 
man is forced to leave. 
Last Sunday, the Observer, in an editorial entitled 
“Rhodesian Risks”, put its now familiar argu- 
ment for international military guarantees by the 
“super-powers” to affect the potential conflict 
situation. This time, however, it did not suggest 
that “an international military presence to pro- 
tect” the African states from attack by South 
Africa would lead to stability in the area: cauti- 
ously, it argued that the outcome of an inter- 
national military initiative would be “ unpredict- 
able’, and possibly “ unpopular” in Britain, but 
that an international commitment would offer 
“ the lesser risk in the long run”. 
This military commitment should be undertaken 
now, the article implied: 
“For conflict is inevitable in Southern Africa. 
The question is whether the international com- 
munity - in particular the United States - will 
involve itself while there is still a chance to 
influence events or will wait till it is dragged 
into a situation of anarchic chaos, possibly then 
entering on the wrong side.” 
It isn’t clear from this whether the Observer ex- 
pects the international military presence to deter 
South Africa from an attack on Zambia and Tan- 
zania while the latter countries aid guerrillas en- 
gaged in violent struggle within South Africa; or 
whether it simply wants Britain and America to 
fight on the right side, ie. the African, as the 
“ inevitable conflict ” develops. 
However, the terms of the whole proposition are 
misconceived. It is illogical to expect Britain to 
engage in a military commitment in Southern 
Africa on the side of black revolutionaries when 
it has such a considerable economic interest in 
the continuation of the status quo. More bluntly, 
it is logical to expect an exploitative white soc- 
iety in Western Europe to support black men in 
destroying an exploitative white society in South- 
ern Africa. 
The mistake is both to expect the British govern- 
ment to do anything very much and to look to 
the moment when violent conflict breaks out as 
the moment when the government should be in a 
position to intervene on behalf of the side which 
is in the right. In fact, the moment to intervene is 
ever present and involves essentially non-military 
action to alter the conditions under which whites 
in Southern Africa are able to exploit blacks. This 
sort of action would only be promoted by a British 
government as the product of a large-scale public 
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Artists versus 
ideology 


On August 30 the trial of three young Russian 
writers, Vladimir Bukovsky, Vadim Delone, and 
Yevgeny Kushev, began at the Moscow City Court. 
They were arrested in January this year for org- 
anising a public demonstration in Moscow in sup- 
port of four other Russian writers, Yuli Galans- 
kov, Alexei Dobrovolsky, Peter Rodziesky, and 
Alexander Ginsburg, who are themselves now in 
jail awaiting trial for continually protesting about 
the Sinyavsky/Daniel case and generally making 
a healthy nuisance of themselves. As we go to 
press, we hear that Bukovsky has been given 
three years hard labour, while Delone and Kushev 
have “escaped” with suspended sentences. Per- 
haps Bukovsky has been “lucky” this time: in 
1961 he was forcibly incarcerated in a mental 
hospital for four years for contributing to an 
underground literary journal. 

Till two years ago we had been witnessing (or so 
we thought) the tentative beginnings of some 
measure of liberalisation in the Soviet regime, 
and, hopefully, the possibilities of a relaxing de- 
tente, especially in the fields of art, culture, and 
science. There seemed to be some chance for 
increasing contact between those people, in both 
the Eastern and the Western blocs, who were 
working towards a better and more peaceful 
world. These contacts, and this sense of under- 
standing, need to be deepened and cemented, and 
not cut off; for, if we do not soon have full co- 
operation, there will be no world at all. 

However, the loosening of State solidity and 
sovereign bellicosity which many people were 
looking for in Russia has ground progressively to 
the halt, or so it seems. Some of us, including the 
editors of this paper, would not last very long in 
Moscow or Kiev today. I do not write this down 
in order to say: Look, our country is not so bad 
after all. (If I thought that, I suppose that I 
would start voting in elections.) I write it down 
in order to teach honest people not to despond 
when their earnest speech and actions seem to 
exert no ‘influence.’ Conversely, it is the case 
with Russia that there is a domineering State 
monopoly of virtually all the principal means of 
mass communication, and the free writer cannot 
even begin to question or deviate without licence 


from the powerful. 
The charges against the writers, that they wrote 
or disseminated literature damaging to the Soviet 
State, and that they organised public disruptions, 
are not acceptable. To think, to imagine, to create, 
to publish, to agitate: this is the very breath of 
life for free writers. If baulked, they will in any 
case find some way to do it, even if it kills them. 
It should not now be necessary, more than half- 
way through the twentieth century, to point out 
that the free writer never appeals to the supposed 
“enemies” of his country, but rather to the 
interest, the nature, and the conscience that is 
common in all mankind, and to the great inter- 
national community of art, science, letters, philos- 
ophy, and humane culture that cuts across and 
transcends all national boundaries. This is the 
only audience for the free writer, beyond ideolo- 
gies, national concerns, or Reasons of State. There- 
is nothing “unpatriotic” about this, contrary to 
the astounding assumptions of the Soviet authori- 
ties, for it is precisely the essence of authentic 
patriotism to be spacious, tolerant, generous, 
disinterested, and broad-based, otherwise it is 
intolerable idiocy. 
The Soviet Union does not need this kind of cen- 
sorship, not even for its own (it now seems clear) 
narrow self-interests. It is immoral, wrong, and 
foolish: foolish, because there is no reason which 
will warrant the blocking of free thought and 
expression, and because in the end, if it continues 
unchecked, the whole society becomes paralysed 
and stupid, unable to function decently at all. 
Now that our world today is rapidly becoming a 
unity, in technique, economy, communications, 
and government, we are increasingly faced with 
the melancholy phenomenon of an international 
drift towards 1984. In these conditions, which are 
unique, problematical, and confusing, mankind 
simply cannot afford to stifle or discourage any 
free expression of the human spirit. The continu- 
ing Soviet persecution of writers, artists, and 
intellectuals is consequently an insult and an 
enormous disservice to everybody, everywhere. 
They should be set free and allowed to write and 
publish what they want. 

ROGER BARNARD 


“For we ask who endured, who won— Voltaire 
or Louis XVI; Victor Hugo or Napoleon Ill; 
Emile Zola or the French General Staff; 
Thomas Mann or Hitler?’ 


The quotation above comes from the “ Manifesto 
of Czechoslovak Writers,” published last week, 
and signed by nearly three hundred writers and 
artists, and over fifty scientists and other intel- 
lectuals. It is a document written with courage, 
and full of desperate beauty; it speaks of terror, 
persecution and suppression of human dignity by 
the state; it squarely accuses the state (or “the 
Party”) of unleashing ‘‘a witch-hunt of a pro- 
nounced fascist character” against the entire 
writers’ community; and its demands are absolute 
and uncompromising: 
“Unlimited freedom of speech and opinion, of 
thought and creation, abrogated by nothing and 
no one, which we consider as obvious rights of 
every artist in a democratic and humanitarian 
society.” 
In this head-on confrontation the Manifesto lays 
bare the fundamental incompatibility of art and 
politics (or the state, for the two - the state and 
politics - have become so inextricably bound to- 
gether in deceit that it is now difficult to say 
which corrupted which). 
The artist is exposed continually to harassment 
in his service of art; for art is all the time 
attempting to leap across the boundaries of state, 
of nationality, of ideology, and even across bound- 
aries of language and culture, for art exists only 
to unite human beings at a level deeper than any 
that politics is able to conceive. ‘“‘ A poet,” says 
the Manifesto, “ starts only where a hateful party 
member finishes.” Where politics destroys, art 
creates; where politics is defensive, art is open; 
where politics is conservative (as, ultimately, all 
politics is), art is progressive; where politics 
breeds hate, lies and ugliness, art liberates love, 


truth and beauty. But of the two politics reigns 
supreme, and the freedom and influence of art is 
entirely at the discretion of politics. 

It is this that is intolerable to the artist, that the 
whole culture of a country should be at the dis- 
posal of a regime (that might at any time be 
usurped by one of entirely opposite sympathies) - 
at the disposal, then, of a fickle system, to be 
erased or distorted as it sees fit. (A classic exam- 
ple is the Greek junta’s ban on the music of Mikis 
Theodorakis. The special significance of this is 
that in less than ten years, Theodorakis took the 
disparate strands of traditional music in Greece 
and wove them into a coherent, authentic new 
folk music to which the Greeks responded whole- 
heartedly. Thus, in terms of a fundamental iden- 
tity and self-respect, he has done more for the 
Greek people than the junta will ever do.) 

How, then, is the artist, in the Manifesto’s words, 
to ‘“‘defend humanitarian attitudes against politi- 
cal professionals”? One thing must be clear: 
direct engagement in politics for the artist is 
suicidal. The lesson of Theodorakis is painfully 
clear; whatever the value, as such, of his political 
activity, it was ultimately to the jeopardy of his 
music. The ideal must be above political activity: 
by creating beautiful alternatives to eventually 
isolate the politicians and demonstrate the mon- 
strous irrelevance, camouflaged at present by 
power. of politics to real life. 

For this is the advantage of art over the state, as 
the state all too readily recognises, that art has 
it in itself to expose politics for the curse that it 
is on people, and to exorcise that curse. 


PETER WILLIS 
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Non-violent “defence” 


Many thanks to Bob Overy for an 
article for whose appearance in Peace 
News I have been waiting six years! 

1 recall my reaction when Adam 
Roberts first raised the subject in 
those now far-off days: the concept 
“non-violent defence” is oxymoro- 
nic, since “ defence’? presupposes a 
classification of mankind into 
“friends” and “foes” and such a 
classification is obviously the antithe- 
sis of non-violence. That Adam and 
his fellow academics have not achiev- 
ed - or even attempted - a “ dialecti- 
cal transcendence and synthesis” of 
this contradiction is amply shown in 
Bob Overy’s article, which at last 
takes the issue a stage further. 

Of course, non-violent defence of 
human and social values is a coherent 
possibility, but this is a completely 
different use of “defence” and not 
that which it is given in Civilian 
Defence. Indeed defence - military or 
civilian - of territorial integrity 
(whatever that may mean!) is itself 
an attack on the most worth while of 
human values. “ Civilian defence ” is 
merely a new technique of warfare; 
it can certainly not eliminate the 
evils of war, since it perpetuates one 
of their major causes: inequality 
among men. 

Oliver Mahler, 

807 Wandsworth Road, 

London SW8. 


Labour No! 


The naivety with which your corres- 
pondent Mr Knight attempts to 
rationalise an emotional commitment 
in denying the validity of Peter 
Cadogan’s proposed  disaffiliation 
from the political machine, although 
touchingly nostalgic, is overtly indica- 
tive of a mis-directed, near-sighted 
party loyalty which afflicts so many 
reformist socialists. To deny the pot- 
ential of non-allegiance is to deny the 
existence of a viable alternative to 
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the monolithic structure of the social 
democratic state, a denial which is 
paradoxically akin to the a priori 
assumptions of the entrenched 
capitalist. ei. 
Mr Knight, by devious means, implies 
that to stop acting like a “true and 
faithful servant” is to “drop out”, 
to become apolitical, and thus to ab- 
negate one’s historical role (i.e. pre- 
sumably one’s moral responsibility 
towards one’s fellow “ believers ”). 
He states that ‘‘ One must infer [from 
Peter Cadogan’s article] that the 
utmost in effective political action is 
to withdraw from all actual political 
activity . . .” thus displaying the 
common failing of the dogmatist who 
is incapable of differentiating be- 
tween “ party-political” (ie. govern- 
mental) and ‘ political”, a simple 
matter of semantics; surely by defini- 
tion politics exist in an active form 
whenever human beings interact soc- 
jially, thus one does not deny one’s 
social responsibility because one de- 
plores and denigrates the machina- 
tions of a particular govermental 
system; it is people like Mr Knight 
who unthinkingly denouce anarchists 
as socially irresponsible people, 
whereas in fact the opposite is true. 
It seems to me that Mr Knight’s poli- 
tical consciousness, if it exists at all, 
is befogged by the “liberal” belief in 
evolutionary reform, evinced by his 
statement that the “working class 
created the Labour Party as its poli- 
tical arm, and it is still creating it 
today”? Do I detect faint sepulchral 
laughter? Tom Mann perhaps! Mr 
Knight also proclaims that the Labour 
Party was a creation of the working 
people by means of the trade unions; 
but the Labour Party was in fact a 
creation born of disillusionment even 
before its parliamentary insinuation, 
with the aspirant leaders of a renovat- 
ed power complex: the rank and file, 
represented by the SDF, were ousted 
by the philanthropic reformism of the 
Fabians and the ILP. I should be 
interested to learn what Mr Knight 
thinks of the rank and file belief that 
“The working class and the employ- 
ing class have nothing in common”, 
and also what he considers to be the 
implications of “‘ workers control”. 
To my mind it is false logic to suggest 
that as a consequence. of historical 
necessity man will triumph over his 
environment and survive given the 
present disastrous course adopted. It 
is just Mr Knight’s kind of pragma- 
tism and submission to doctrinaire 
evaluation that radical socialists have 
to avoid if there there is to be any 
revolutionary change in the structure 
of society. 

W. L. Wood, 

31 Queen Victoria Street, 

South Bank, York. 


Communism Yes? 


Denis Knight rightly complains at 
those who tear up their Labour Party 
cards and enter the non-political 
wilderness (Peace News, August 25). 
He wrongly suggests that good social- 
ists should battle on within the 
Labour Party confines forever advo- 
cating policies with which the leader- 
ship and rank and file are in substan- 
tial disagreement. Has he never con- 
sidered joining the Communist Party? 
Is it fear of social and political ostra- 
cism which prevents these so called 
leftists from joining the Communist 
Party or are they really in disagree- 
ment with Communist attitudes? 


Some of them invoke a pacifist plea 
by maintaining that the Communist 
Party believes that ‘“ the ends justify 
the means” and would sanction the 
use of force to protect a threatened 
socialist revolution. 

This may be true but surely it is not 
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the Editor 


suggested that the Labour Party is 
innocent on this pacifist charge. The 
Labour Party is far worse in that it is 
prepared to use violent means to 
protect wrong ends, viz the use of 
overseas troops to contain National 
Liberation fronts in Aden etc. What 
is clear, however, is that an advance 
towards peace is much more likely 
under socialist society than capital- 
ism. At the same time the Communist 
Party is the only party in the Parlia- 
mentary arena working towards this 
socialist goal. 

Socialists and pacifists alike would do 
far better working within the 
Communist Party. They may be 
agreeably surprised. 

P. D. Clarke, 

69 Village Road, 

Garden Village, Hull. 


Thailand 


Readers of your interesting Editorial 
on Thailand (August 25) may like to 
read something of the background to 
the present situation. I recommend 
the following: 

F. C. Darling: Thailand and the 
United States (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1965); 

R. C. Nairn: International Aid to 
Thailand - The New Colonialism 
(Yale University Press, New Haven 
and London, 1966); 

Cc. J. L. Bertholet: ‘Community 
Development in the Land of the 
Free” in “Centre d'Etude du Sud- 
Est Asiatique: De 1l’independence 
politique a la liberte econmique 
et legalite sociale en Asie du Sud- 
Est” (Brussels, 1966). 

Malcolm Caldwell, 

490 Hurst Road, 

Bexley, Kent. 


Baby Jesus 
I feel that it is time that someone 
protested against the cheapness, 


arrogance, and sheer lovelessness of 
such pieces as Viv Broughton’s “ Baby 
Jesus ”, 

Does he really thing that he is en- 
titled to talk about abundance of life 
in any sense connected with the 
values of love or compassion when 
his understanding of others is so 
limited as to allow him to write his 
opening paragraph? What does he 
know - still more, what does he care - 
about the lives of those whom he 
casually categorises and dismisses? 
I’d wager that those eleven old ladies 
patiently waiting to die (as he al- 
leges) would make a more generous 
effort to appreciate his needs than he 
makes to appreciate theirs. 

I make this protest because Viv 
Broughton’s remarks are typical of 
Peace News as it is today: unbalan- 
ced, irresponsible, and far more 
concerned to harmonise with radical 
fashions than with anything that 
could pass for truth. Or love. 

Howard Horsburgh, 

4 Hamilton Drive, 

Glasgow W2. 


Violence 


Without endorsing all he says (and 
after wincing at some of his literary 
tricks), I would urge Peace News 
readers to wait for A Sign for Cain 
before passing judgement on Dr 
Fredric Wertham. To dismiss him 
on the basis of his description of 
Konrad Lorenz’s book as fallacious, 
as J. D. Marchebanks does (Peace 
News, August 18), is unjust. Profes- 
sional ethologists such as Dr Anthony 
Barnett (in Scientific American) and 
students of conflict such as Professor 
Kenneth Boulding (in War/Peace 
Report) have discussed at length the 
fallacies in Lorenz’s attempt to evalu- 


ate contemporary human violence on 
the basis of pre-human animal 
behaviour. 

It is not possible to describe the Nazi 
industrialist use of human beings as 
raw materials/chea energy/gold, 
jewellery and watch suppliers in 
terms of “aggressive instincts” hy- 
pothesised from other species. Nei- 
ther can it be explained as the sadis- 
tic insanity of a few individuals: it 
involved substantial sections of socie- 
ty, just as the brutality of the Vietnam 
war involves large sections of Ameri- 
can society today. Even Freud, the 
champion of human instincts, empha- 
sises in his letter to Einstein the 
problem of the cultural climate of 
violence. 

Wertham is insisting that we must 
fight the culture of violence. It is 
inadequate to talk of ‘ channelling 
violence ” - that’s what the Pentagon 
tries when it drafts jobless Negroes 
to Vietnam, or British magistrates 
when they try to push young offen- 
ders into the Army. Any support of 
violence is playing their game - and 
this is exactly why Wertham and 
other powerful critics are concerned, 
but not surprised, at the effect of 
Lorenz’s book. 

Malvern Lumsden, 

Sociological Institute, 

Universitetet I Bergen, 

Bergen, Norway. 


Posterity 


I recently re-visited Cambridge Uni- 
versity after an interval of a dozen 
years. I was surprised to see so many 
new modern buildings, of intriguing 
and different architectural design 
dumped into the middle of many of 
the older colleges. So far as possible, 
these have been hidden from view 
from outside, if not from the river, so 
as to minimize the inconsistences of 
style; but some of the earlier har- 
mony has been spoiled, for our an- 
cestors failed to anticipate today’s 
number of students. 

By contrast, however, there was little 
change evident in King’s College, and 
I noticed for the first time a detail of 
planning in the famous chapel that 
seems peculiarly foreboding: adjoin- 
ing the main chapel is a small side- 
chapel, which is divided into three 
sections; in the first section, carved 
on a wall, is a terribly long list of 
names of those from the college 
who’s education for conformity allow- 
ed them to die “for their country ” 
(undoubtedly with great valour), 
between 1914 and 1918; on a wall of 
the second section is a shorter, but 
still impressive list of those who died 
in the sequel war of 1939-45; but the 
third section has bare, unfinished 
walls, and odd stones lying around - 
it seems to be in a state of prepara- 
tion! 

It is somewhat reassuring that the 
sinister third section of that chapel is 
no larger than the other two; but I 
am. still wondering how to interpret 
the fact that no fourth section was 
thought necessary. 

Roger Franklin, 

Loom Cottage, 

36 Loom Lane, 

Radlett, Herts. 


er ae ee 
LDG: new address 


The League for Democracy in Greece 
has moved to 26 Goodge St, London 
WI (2nd floor) telephone 01-580 1239. 
Money is urgently needed to aid the 
Greek political prisoners and their 
families. Cheques and postal orders 
to 

Relief Committee, LDG, 26 Goodge St, 
London WI 


Keith Pople 


The Court 
affair 


Part 1: action 


It is not pleasant to hear a boy 
screaming. IVOR COOK. 

Last month the Home Office announc- 
ed the closure of Court Lees Ap- 
proved School. An official inquiry, 
conducted by an eminent lawyer act- 
ing on behalf of the Home Secretary, 
found the school guilty of practising 
irregular corporal punishments, 
which included caning “with exces- 
sive severity’. Matters came to light 
originally as the result of letters 
written to the press by a master at 
the school, Mr Ivor Cook. 

The boys at Court Lees have been 
transferred to other schools, and the 
staff are at present under notice. The 
Home Office says that the school is to 
be opened again shortly, under new 
management. It was the Home Secre- 
tary’s dispute with the managers that 
closed the school. 

Far from being welcomed as an act 
curtailing brutality, the Home Office 
action has been condemned; or at 
least, it has been condemned by 
representatives of the teachers, and 
by other champions in society of 
corporal punishment. The case is now 
developing into one which is bound to 
cause even more controversy than it 
has already. 

But what has emerged from all this is 
evidence of that horrible pattern 
which we know only too well: that is 
to say, the persecution and discredit- 
ing of an individual who has dared to 
tell the truth. Ivor Cook has shown 
himself to be a very brave man. As 
one commentator has put it, “JI think 
no one who has not been in a disci- 
plined service, with a job and pension 
at stake, can comprehend the suicidal 
hazard of exposing the faults and 
corruptions of superiors.” Mr Cook, 
in his profession at least, is now a 
very lonely man, 

Yet we have already witnessed simi- 
lar patterns only recently. The book 
Sans Everything has evidenced that 
nurses have been frightened to speak 
about cruelties, not only because they 
have been afraid of the authorities 
(who will almost certainly victimise 
them), but because they could neither 
face nor endure the predictable vin- 
dictiveness of their own colleagues. 
Again, lack of experience on the part 
of the average person is a disadvan- 
tage. No one who has not seen it can 
imagine the rage and bitterness that 
is released when truth erodes the 
defences of the “ encircled mind ”. 
However, depressing though these 
and similar patterns are, what has 


Lees 


been happening in recent months is 
cause for hope. In spite of increased 
powers on the part of the bureaucra- 
cies, people have shown that they are 
less and less inclined to put up with 
the petty tyrannies. (The larger ones 
are more difficult, for individuals at 
any rate, to do anything about.) When 
and where it strikes directly, people 
are perhaps no longer willing to put 
up with the abuses of authority. 

As a champion of human rights and 
dignity, as a fighter against child 
cruelty, and, above all, as an oppo- 
nent of hate, Ivor Cook is deserving 
of our every support. Since the 
matter of Court Lees School is in all 
probability going to come up in Par- 
liament, when it reassembles again, it 
will help the cause if all those who 
agree with the Home Secretary’s 
action would write and tell him so, 
and tell their MPs likewise. Here, for 
those who wish to know them, and as 
a small tribute to Mr Cook, are the 
facts of the case. 


Isolated 


Trouble has been brewing in the 
approved schools for some time. 
Heaven knows, there are enough 
things wrong with ordinary schools. 
But compared to these, approved 
schools are really out of date. Cer- 
tainly, it is always easy to be wise 
after events, particularly after events 
similar to those at Court Lees; but, as 
a Children’s Officer commented 
recently: 
“ Approved schools have been in- 
creasingly on the defensive in 
recent years, and their isolation 
from the main stream of child care 
work has tended to insulate them 
against acceptance of change in 
established attitudes and methods. 
At best, they have provided a well- 
staffed, well-equipped education 
for the underprivileged, which in- 
cluded recognition of the person- 
ality and social needs of young 
offenders; at worst, they have been 
isolated pockets of custodial and 
primitive management. supported 
by ad hoc bodies of largely self- 
selected managers whose apprecia- 
tion of the social and personal 
problems involved has been mini- 
mal.” (Barbara Kahan, New Soc- 
iety, August 17.) 
Earlier this year, discussion and con- 
troversy over what’s wrong with the 
approved schools (they have a very 
high failure rate) got into the press. 
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The photograph on this page is one of the pictures that closed a school. It 
shows the buttocks of a boy, aged 144, who received these injuries as punish- 
ment for smoking at Court Lees Approved School. He was given six strokes 
of the cane by the headmaster, Mr D. Haydon. After receiving two strokes 
the boy fell down; but, he says, Mr Haydon then pulled him up and gave him 
four more strokes. The photograph, which was first published in The 
Observer on August 27, was taken secretly, with the boy’s consent, by a 
teacher at the school, Mr Ivor Cook. It was on the undeveloped spool of 
colour film which reached the Home Secretary, Mr Roy Jenkins, who ordered 
an inquiry into the administration of punishment at Court Lees and after- 
wards closed the school. In this article, the first of two, Keith Pople traces 
the developments which led to the school being closed. Next week he will 
discuss general public reactions to the whole affair and draw some 


conclusions. 


Jonathan Steele wrote an article on 
the subject in the Guardian, on 
February 9. On March 2 a letter 
(written pseudonymously by Ivor 
Cook) was printed in the same paper. 
It gave a detailed account of what can 
only be described as a shocking state 
of affairs in an approved school. 
At this school, the managers were 
almost exclusively drawn from a 
single (“‘leisured ”) class. They elect- 
ed themselves and their successors to 
office. The school was privately run, 
and publicly financed. Yet there was 
no public representation on the 
school committee. 
Most of the school staff were unquali- 
fied. Only five out of forty had pro- 
fessional qualification. Not one of the 
housemasters was qualified in any 
way whatever. Moreover, the staff 
were generally dissatisfied and in the 
state of perpetual near-revolt. But 
they were frightened to take action 
because, for one thing, too many of 
them were “tied” to the job. For a 
man with a staff house, the position 
was especially difficult: 
“There would be no need to dis- 
miss the man; a change in staff 
dispositions would suffice, leaving 
him redundant and without a 
home. ”’ 
The school was effectively cut off 
from the outside world. For one 
reason or another, parents were dis- 
couraged from coming to see their 
children. Further, visits from the 
Home Office inspectors were always 
“formal”: 
“They are taken into dinner, and 
with the headmaster standing by, 
they ask the teachers ‘is every- 
thing alright?’” 
It was abundantly clear from what 
this letter said that the place was 
remote: in its thinking, in its admin- 
istration, but above all, remote in 
that it remained a law unto itself in 
the way in which it dealt out corporal 
punishment. Mr Cook (“An Ap- 
proved School Teacher ”) declared: 
“The school discipline is entirely 
negative, reinforced by a savage 
use of the cane that would horrify 
anyone not inured to it. It is not 
pleasant to hear a boy screaming 
(this is no exaggeration; it happens 
at this school every week, some- 
times day by day). After such 
treatment the boys’ buttocks are 
covered with green and_ black 
bruises, extending from one side to 
another in a band perhaps eight 
inches in width. ” 
A fuller version of the letter appear- 
ed in the Daily Mail too. In addition, 
colour photographs were sent show- 
ing the bruises on four boys caned at 
the school]. These were then forward- 
ed by the paper to the Home Office. 


Investigated 


The Home Office began to make in- 
quiries. From the description given 
in the article in the Daily Mail, it 
identified the boys and the school: 
Court Lees. Later, Mr Cook had an 
interview with officials of the Home 
Office Children’s Department. As a 
result of statements which he made, 
the Home Secretary decided to set up 
an independent inquiry. 

The inquiry* was conducted by Mr 
Edward Brian Gibbens QC, the Re- 


corder of Oxford. It was a thorough 
** Administration of Punishment at Court Lees 
Approved School: Report of Mr Edward Brian 
Sees Qc."’’ Cmnd. 3367. Stationery Office, 
Ss oO 


investigation. A full range of witnes- 
ses were heard, and evidence was 
taken from everybody concerned. 
Further, in order to safeguard the 
teachers’ interests (particularly those 
“accused ”), the inquiry was attended 
by counsel on behalf of the National 
Union of Teachers. As far as the boys 
were concerned, their testimony was 
not accepted if it was contradicted by 
a member of staff, unless the evidence 
was overwhelmingly convincing or 
otherwise corroborated. Mr Gibbens’ 
report was sent to the Home Secre- 
tary at the end of July. 

The report received by the Home 
Office was conclusive proof that over 
a period of years the school had ad- 
ministered irregular punishment. In 
particular, it indicted four men: the 
present headmaster and his deputy; 
the previous headmaster and _ his 
deputy. Mr Gibbens found that on 
four occasions the present head- 
master, Mr Denis Haydon, had caned 
boys with excessive severity. The 
punishment of one of these boys he 
declared to be ‘“ greatly excessive in 
severity. ” 


Injuries 
Mr Gibbens found too that, contrary 
to Home Office regulations, the canes 
in use at the school were thicker than 
those authorised, and that boys were 
caned without other punishments first 
having been tried. Further, it was 
standard school practice to adminis- 
ter corporal punishment immediately 
an “offence” had been discovered, 
even at night. And on many occasions, 
canings had been given without any 
record having been entered in the 
punishment book. 
Mr Gibbens said that he found Mr 
Cook’s evidence suspect on the 
grounds of exaggeration and of being 
tinged with some malice towards 
“ superiors.”’ Nevertheless, he de- 
clared: 
“In many parts, Mr Cook’s evi- 
dence was corroborated by other 
evidence, and I find that much of it 
is true.” 
But is was the medical evidence that 
was really damning. The photographs 
submitted by Mr Cook were vouched 
authentic in every respect; and the 
findings of the Home Office doctors 
were unequivocal testimony to Mr 
Cook’s contention that boys had been 
brutally caned. Two of the medical 
witnesses (Professor Keith Simpson 
and Dr Donald Teare) declared that 
some of the injuries were sufficient to 
warrant calling in the police (‘or 
some other authority,” as they had 
to add in this case). 
Subsequently, the report was put to 
the school managers. Sir Philip Allen, 
Permanent Under Secretary at the 
Home Office, saw Judge Cohen, chair- 
man of the school’s board of manage- 
ment. Then there was a meeting at 
which the Court Lees managers con- 
sidered the matter among themselves. 
Finally, there was a meeting between 
the Home Secretary and the board. 
The Home Office took a serious view. 
Clearly, the positions of the present 
headmaster and his deputy were now 
untenable. Further, Approved School 
Rules state quite specifically that it is 
the duty of managers “ to ensure that 
the conditions of the school training, 
welfare, and education of the boys 
under their care are satisfactory, ” 


continued on page 11 
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On the eve of the American Spring 
Mobilisation against the war in Viet- 
nam, a group of student draft resis- 
ters from Cornell University, having 
already committed themselves to 
burn their draft cards if 500 people 
took part, decided to go ahead the 
next day (April 15) even if those 
participating numbered only 50. The 
immediate consequence of this lovely 
step in faith was that more than 150 
young men turned up to burn their 
draft cards in public the following 
morning. This, it now seems, was a 
crucial watershed in the development 
of the campus anti-war movement. 
Since then, older persons who are not 
personally subject to the terms of the 
draft have circulated more than half 
a dozen petitions of support. One, 
initiated by Paul Goodman, explicitly 
invites men over the age of 35 to 
“join the conspiracy.” Another, 
drawn up by the exiled French writer 
Noam Chomsky, is modelled on the 
statement that was made by 121 
French intellectuals some years ago 
in support of civil disobedience and 
outright resistance to the colonial war 
in Algeria. 

Perhaps the most important state- 
ment yet made on this subject is now 
circulating in America, and a copy 
has just reached our hands. Certain- 
ly, it represents the biggest leap for- 
ward so far in setting up a solid 
underground movement of resistance 
to the war, with the proviso, so very 
essential, that it will be an “open” 
underground which must sooner or 
later lead to public confrontation 
with the nation-state’s authorities. 
Named “A Call To Resist Illegitimate 
Authority,” the statement is issued 
by an organisation which calls itself 


LIVES! 


RESIST (166 Fifth Avenue, NYC 
10010), and it is signed by an ex- 
tremely impressive list, numbering 
more than 120 in all, of intellectuals, 
artists, scientists, clergymen, profes- 
sors, doctors, journalists, and other 
professionals, all of them over draft 
age. 
The statement starts off by pointing 
out that an ever growing number of 
young American men are now finding 
that the war in Vietnam, and the bru- 
tality of the blitzkrieg being waged 
there, so outrages their deepest moral 
and religious sensibilities that they 
can no longer contribute to it in any 
way. The signatories affirm that they 
share this moral outrage. After an- 
alysing the war on political, constitu- 
tional, and legal grounds, and stating 
exactly why they do find it so offen- 
sive (the arguments will not need 
repeating for our readers), the 
authors list the different forms of 
resistance open to young men, and 
continue: 
“We believe that each of these 
forms of resistance against illegiti- 
mate authority is courageous and 
justified. Many of us believe that 
open resistance to the war and the 
draft is the course of action most 
likely to strengthen the moral re- 
solve with which all of us can 
oppose the war, and most likely to 
bring an end to the war. We will 
continue to lend our support to 
those who undertake resistance to 
this war. We will raise funds to 
organise draft resistance unions, to 
supply legal defence and bail, to 
support families, and otherwise aid 
resistance to the war in whatever 
ways seem appropriate. 
“We feel [though we are all liable 


THE INEVITABLE 


RACE WAR 


from front page 


campaign in this country to alter the 
close economic relationships between 
Britain and Southern Africa. 
Certainly, if there really were no 
alternative in Southern Africa to vio- 
lent revolution, if human history were 
so determined that war between the 
races was inevitable and no progress 
in Southern Africa was possible till 
the black peoples had risen and pre- 
vailed in violent struggle, then it 
would be our inescapable duty to 
support with our own forces the black 
man in his struggle. There are grow- 
ing numbers of white men in this 
country and America, who, not seri- 
ously confused into demanding that 
Britain and America intervene on the 
side of the blacks, believe that their 
only honourable course as members 
of the exploitative societies is to buy 
arms for the black guerrilla fighters 
all over the world. 
However, the unbelievably bleak view 
of human potentialities which this 
presentation of the issues gives us is 
quite simply false. If we look into 
ourselves we know that there is there 
an almost unlimited capacity for 
creativity and love if we only wish to 
discover the means, and often the 
courage, to develop it. The white soc- 
iety is not irretrievably rotten until 
every white man is _ irretrievably 
Totten. 
The question, then, is not how we 
help the black man to destroy white 
society: that is to deny our own inte- 
grity. It is as always how to change 
white society so that it ceases to op- 
press, exploit or exclude the black 
man. This is the obligation that is 
pee the more terrifyingly on us, as 
lack men throughout the world be- 
gin to talk and practice guerrilla vio- 
lence as the only way to transform 
their situation. 


But how do we change the oppressive, 
exploitative and exclusive nature of 
white society? The black men who 
preach guerrilla violence and_ the 
white men who support them have 
despaired of the dialogue, of the abili- 
ty of the white society to change it- 
self. More particularly, they are often 
bitterly critical and sarcastic about 
the efforts of people like ourselves 
who speak so nobly from high-minded 
motives and do absolutely nothing. 
Four months ago, in an editorial en- 
titled “The challenge of Southern 
Africa,’ Peace News called for a 
direct action campaign on the apar- 
theid issue. “Put simply,” we said, 
“the proposal is that a study be made 
of all the trading and finance com- 
panies in Britain which have interests 
in Southern Africa, detailing a list of 
directors, company members and 
shareholders so that a programme of 
publicity and pressure can be launch- 
ed against them.” The idea was not 
new, by no means unique to ourselves, 
and, at last, there are signs that the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement is about to 
mount such a campaign, which we 
hope to be reporting shortly. 

All attempts at public education on 
the extremely plausible case for vio- 
lent revolution put up by _ black 
revolutionaries deserve support and 
attention. The desperate courage of 
the first ‘freedom fighters” who 
make their way south into Rhodesia, 
South-West Africa and South Africa 
speaks to the urgency of their case. 
Ultimately, we have no moral right to 
criticise the black man who chooses 
to employ violence as his means to 
liberation and we can speak to him 
only through the liberation by non- 
violent means of our own society. 


BOB OVERY 


to prosecution and severe punish- 
ment] that we cannot shrink from 
fulfilling our responsibilities to the 
youth whom many of us teach, to 
the country whose freedom we 
cherish, and to the ancient tradi- 
tions of religion and philosophy 
which we strive to preserve in this 
generation. Especially, we call on 
the universities to fulfil their mis- 
sion of enlightenment, and on reli- 
gious organisations to honour their 
heritage of brotherhood. Now is the 
time to resist.” 
So it is coming to this: that when 
other methods of stopping genocide 
seem to be unworkable, decent peo- 
ple are forced necessarily to advocate 
a large number of precisely those 
words and acts for which people are 
in fact thrown into prison. It is a 
bitter comment on the prevailing 
state of affairs in America. Someone 
once said that “our acts of liberty 
are our strongest propaganda,” and 
it is on this principle that RESIST is 
proceeding. It is not an easy course 
to embark on in the present con- 
ditions. 
As the corporate integration of soc- 
iety becomes more and more close 
knit, in morals, economy, taste, and 
information, so there comes to be an 
increasing blurring of distinctions be- 
tween “criminal” and “political” 
acts. This is inevitable, for as the soc- 
jiety becomes ever more total, the 
criminal act may well be a dumb, 
obstinate political gesture; and the 
political act is certainly defined as 
criminal by the dominant coercive 
forces. 
So be it. The policies of RESIST are 
criminal! However, we must now 
stand the logic on its head and assert 
with all the force at our disposal that 
if politics is power (which it is), then 
the withdrawal of power, the refusal 
of service, the negating of sovereign- 
ty, the disruption by resistance and 
protest, and the devitalising of loyal- 
ty, all these become the ultimate poli- 
tical acts. 
RESIST, then, is engaging in “ ulti- 
mate” politics. So are other similar 
organisations throughout America 
which are dedicated to resisting the 
war by means of civil disobedience 
and straight confrontation. In the last 
resort, it is the only thing which will 
work. It does not aim at building up 
the future good society, nor does it 
point to transformation or utopia, nor 
does it involve the total renunciation 
of the established social order (con- 
trary to the popular thinking). Rather, 
it alms at redressing concrete grie- 
vances now, and at limited self- 
aggrandisement; and it defends, often 
enough, threatened standards and 
ancient established liberties, the good 
society which once had been. 
Basically, this kind of civil disobed- 
ience comprises acts of stoppage and 
withdrawal, expressions of dismay, 
discontent, and disgust, requiring 
physical presence, self-control, mut- 
ual aid, and fraternal solidarity. 
Faced with a short-term biological 
emergency like the Vietnam war, 
where life and limb are endangered 
throughout the world-society, it is a 
supremely important method of pro- 
ceeding. When consent becomes a 
platitude, or indeed an outrage, resis- 
tance is the proper activity of con- 
cerned citizens. If we want peace, it 
is necessary to wage the peace, posi- 
tively and unequivocally; otherwise, 
when their war hardens, we too must 
hold ourselves responsible for it. 


ROGER BARNARD 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


The recent events surrounding the 
Chinese legation in London offer an 
opportunity, sadly unique, for a real- 
istic analysis of current events in 
terms of non-violence. The Foreign 
Office earns full marks for refusing to 
be provoked into an angry response, 
and for generally trying to lower the 
temperature of the situation. Some 
points off, though, for all those police- 
men tailing the legation staff. They 
were probably a justifiable precaution 
against the wrath of ordinary British 
men and women, but they didn’t try 
very hard to be discreet. As for the 
battle of Devonshire Place, the meth- 
ods used by the police in self-defence, 
although restrained, must have horri- 
fied the ‘‘ go limp ” school of thought. 
Nevertheless, a good try all round, 
but must do better next time. 
* 


Last week, we received a phone call 
asking for information about our 
front-page article of July 21: “ Jailed 
PC: why this injustice? ” which was 
subsequently reprinted in the Police 
Federation Newsletter. The caller 
said he intended doing a follow-up 
story. We told him that all the infor- 
mation we had was contained in a 
story in The Times of the previous 
Thursday. “On the same page as their 
‘Diary’ thing,” we added helpfully. 
“Oh.” A note of dejection crept into 
the voice on the other end of the line. 
Turned out it was The Times’ Diary 
man. 

* * oe 
In the same week that we publish the 
second part of Bob Overy’s diatribe 
against civilian defence, a modest 
paperback by ‘‘a working party of 
the Peace Education Division, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee ” has 
arrived on my desk, It is titled, In 
Place of War: An Inquiry into Non- 
Violent National Defence, and among 
the distinguished non-militarists 
whose names are associated with the 
volume are James Bristol, William 
Davidon, George Lakey, Sidney Lens, 
Stewart Meacham, A. J. Muste, Mul- 
ford Sibley, and John Swomley, Jr. 
I haven’t had time to read the book 
properly yet, but there’s a crazy 
scenario when, after a devastating 
nuclear accident, the President is per- 
suaded of the possibilities of civilian 
defence: “It is impossible to know 
what our investigations of non-mili- 
tary defence will reveal, but I am 
hopeful.” As his words fade into his- 
tory, his daughter begins to play We 
Shall Overcome on the guitar. 
The book will be reviewed in Peace 
News shortly. By the way, for Ameri- 
can readers, The Strategy of Civilian 
Defence is to be published in the 
USA on February 1, 1968, by Stack- 
pole, Harrisburg, Pa, under the title 
Civilian Resistance as a National 
Defence. ; 
Wole Soyinka, Nigeria’s leading poet 
and playwright, is said to have been 
jailed for signing a letter to a Niger- 
lan paper proposing a truce in the 
war between Nigeria and Biafra. If 
true, it is bad news. The war is going 
to do nothing to solve the real prob- 
lems which face the Nigerians and 
Biafrans; and if Mr Soyinka has had 
the clarity of mind to see this and 
propose an end to the killing, he de- 
zenyes better than to be imprisoned 
or it. 
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Wanted, bright, efficient secretary to manage editorial office of Peace News. 
Male or female. Initiative essential. Shorthand/typing. Filing. Wages low, but 


generous allowance for dependents. Contact: 


The Editor, Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. (TER 4473.) 
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The continuing development of super- 
sonic transport (SST), and in particu- 
lar of the proposed Concord airliner, 
is a prime example of the abuse of 
high technology and the bending of 
science to ends more connected with 
aggrandisement and profit than with 
fulfilling genuine human needs. In 
this article, Richard Wiggs, convenor 
of the Anti-Concord Project, des- 
cribes why the Concord project has to 
be stopped before it is too Jate. 


The chairman of the Committce of 
Directors of the Concord Project, Sir 
George Edwards, told the Aero Club 
of Washington DC, on July 28, that 
Concord is “the cornerstone of col- 
laboration between Britain and Eur- 
ope.” But if the Concord is ever com- 
pleted and is allowed to boom about 
the world, it will certainly be the 
gravestone of peace and tranquility. 
Sir George Edwards, who is also the 
managing director of the British Air- 
craft Corporation, said that he be- 
lieves “ that the Concord’s boom will 
be acceptable over populated areas.” 
Three days after he said this, in Brit- 
tany a farmhouse was boomed down 
and three people were killed. Admit- 
tedly, they were apparently only 
farm workers, and some will think 
that they were properly sacrificed to 
speed. Ten other people in France 
have already been killed by sonic 
booms. It looks as if the Concord 
could well be the gravestone of more 
than mere peace and quiet. 

To some people, apparently, speed of 
travel overrides every other consider- 
ation, including the exercise of 
simple logic. It is said that just as 
horses went faster than people walk- 
ing, and trains and cars went faster 
still, therefore we must continue to 
travel faster and faster and faster. 
It would seem to be equally intelli- 
gent to assert that because one meal 
a day is better than one meal a week, 
and three meals a day are better 
still, therefore 30 meals a day would 
be progress. 

The likelihood of disaster, and the 
obvious wastefulness of the proce- 
dure, apply equally to the example 
of speed as to that of gluttony. And 
as C. A. Masterman has pointed out, 
it is a serious criticism of the powers 
of organisation of business execu- 
tives, etc, if they are unable effec- 
tively to use telecommunications and 
insist on having their bodies exhaust- 
ingly hauled about the world at im- 
mense cost in money, energy, and 
(even at supersonic speeds) time. 
Why does our society pour prodigious 
resources into a development that 
serves and can serve no real social 
purpose, but which will obviously be 
destructive and harmful to people 


and to the whole human environ- 
ment? Nigel Calder, in an article in 
the New Statesman (July 28) titled 
“Common Sense about the Boom,” 
refers to the Anti-Concord Project 
but does not make it entirely clear 
whether he thinks that we are show- 
ing common sense or not (the impli- 
cation seems to be that the only per- 
son doing that is Nigel Calder). He 
begins: 


“It is not the problems generated ; 
by technology that give cause for } 


concern so much as the feckless 

way in which government and pub- 

lic approach them.” 
Thus it is the problems generated by 
technology that give cause for con- 
cern, but they have to be considered 
in the context of society. This would 
seem to be rather obvious to us. 
What seems to happen is that science 
and technology throw up a great 
many ideas, which are subjected to 
sorting and selection before use. But 
this selecting tends to be done by 
very powerful alliances of financiers, 
business men, manufacturers, and 
industrialists, whose main or sole 
concern is to get the biggest and 
quickest profits. 
These groups can apply such pres- 
sure in the appropriate places that 
policies are sometimes adopted which 
are devoid of any real social purpose, 
or are even anti-social in their wider 
implications. So, supersonic aviation 
gets developed. 
It gets the money; teaching aids for 
schools do not. We can organise our- 
selves to produce nuclear-powered 
submarines to prowl the seas of the 
world, but we cannot manage to pro- 
duce drilling rigs and get them to 
Bihar, India, where people are dying 
because they cannot obtain the water 
thirty yards beneath their feet. 
By the time that the comparatively 
very weak groups concerned with 
social purpose can arouse any signi- 
ficant amount of interest in what is 
going on, it is said to be too late to 
stop: we are committed, because so 
much money and effort have been ex- 
pended already. (The same thing is 
being said in some quarters about 
the war in Vietnam. And no doubt 
there were some who felt wistful 
about the closing down of Auschwitz, 
when it had cost so much and was 
working so efficiently.) 
Mr Calder criticises us for making a 
late start on stopping the Concord, 
but of course from the beginning any 
objectors have been told that it was 
too late to stop it. And it is rather 
pointless to blame the public for hav- 
ing only just woken up. Nobody has 
told the public much about what was 
being prepared for them at their own 
expense. Editors must take a lot of 
blame for this, if our experience is 


Denis Knight 
THE BRIDGE 


Nothing, no ox cart moves in North Vietnam 
By day, in the American daylight — 
Sun brings down phosphorus on his high-boned back. 


But at night, in the Vietnamese night, 

Between village and village boys bring the oxen out 
In the water-scented darkness, under a discreet moon 
Whose pity is for the American 

Rapist of a proud, neat-breasted, elegant land: 


Voices like flowers open all around, 
As the women with the ox carts come to the stream’s edge 
With the older children, to mend the broken bridge. 
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CONCORD: 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
RICHARD WIGGS GLUTTONY 


Prototype Concord 002 takes shape at Filton, Bristol. Even at this stage, 


Richar 
“immense assertion of sanity ”. 


typical. This project was founded al- 
most a year ago, and it proved virtu- 
ally impossible for us to get any pub- 
licity, till the boom tests began. 

We wrote many letters to refute 
smooth, deceptive pro-Concord pro- 
paganda in the press, and they were 
not published. This was why we de- 
cided to advertise; and after the copy 
was placed, the boom tests began, 
and all was changed. Now it will be 
interesting to see whether the mass 
publicity media will proceed to ig- 
nore the issue again until the boom 
tests begin again. 

The Anti-Concord Project is not en- 
gaged in “a war between humanity 
and aviation technology” (Calder). 
The worst enemy of aviation techno- 
logy and of useful aviation in recent 
years has been the SST, because the 
immense resources poured into the 
supersonic programme could have 
been partly spent on making aviation 
quieter and safer, and on such desir- 
able developments as vertical take-off 
and landing. If more work had been 
done on VTOL and on automatic 
landing systems, Stansted would 
eer have been needed or thought 
of. 

Stansted is just one of the invidious 
results of the SST programme. Others 
were the thousands of incidents in 
the trail of the recent supersonic 
Lightning flights: the crippled child 
who was caused days of terror; an 
old woman thinking that the boom 
was her sick husband falling out of 
bed; a young woman spilling a cup 
of hot tea over a baby; a scientist 
having six weeks’ work destroyed in 
an instant; these few incidents come 
to mind almost unsought. 

All these and thousands, tens of thou- 
sands more, are part of the cost of 
supersonic aviation; and to what pur- 
pose? 

In any consideration of such a de- 
velopment as supersonic aviation, 
these factors must be evaluated, and 


Wiggs argues, abandoning the project is essential, and would be an 


modern techniques of cost-benefit 
analysis make this a practicable pos- 
sibility. Even in terms of money alone 
(money spent on sound-proofing, on 
repairs to buildings; the cost of loss 
of work resulting from physical in- 
jury and psychological injury) super- 
sonic aviation is an obvious loser. 
Probably £600,000,000 has already 
been spent on the Concord project, 
which amounts to about £6 per person 
in Britain and France. If this is writ- 
ten off now, surely few will feel that 
such peace and quiet as remains to 
us is not worth £6 each. Obviously, 
many contributors to the Anti-Con- 
cord Project consider that it is worth 
a great deal more. We do not share 
Sir George Edward’s complacency; 
nor his curiously insensitive assump- 
tions. As far as we are concerned, 
supersonic aviation must be stopped. 


Many conflicting statements are made 
by supposed authorities, but one 
thing that seems to be established is 
that if supersonic aviation is permit- 
ted at all, it will have to be allowed 
over land, over cities, and over every- 
where. For economic reasons (the 
need for maximum sales, maximum 
use, and maximum speed) there can 
be no “supersonic only over the sea” 
policy. And if there were, as B. K. O. 
Lundberg, Director of the Institute 
for Aviation Research, Stockholm, 
has shown, it would be open to the 
same objections as would overland 
flying. Conditions on the world’s 
crowded sea lanes, directly beneath 
the busiest air lanes, would become 
intolerable. 


There can be no compromise. The 
Concord must be stopped. The Boeing 
must be stopped. Overflying at super- 
sonic speeds must be prohibited, as 
has already been done by Switzer- 
land. Any further development of 
supersonic aviation will be prevented, 
and this will be “‘an immense asser- 
tion of sanity.” 
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Last week Bob Overy, reviewing “ The Strategy of Civilian Defence ”, edited 
by Adam Roberts, attacked the concept of civilian defence for its defeatist 
assertion that war cannot be abolished, and for its espousal of contemporary 
“realist ” doctrine which leads it ultimately to an uneasy intellectual alliance 
with apologists for the military status quo. He implied that while civilian 
defence applies a powerful rationality to certain probiems, its proponents 
are unable to notice that the problems themselves, could we but see them 
in terms of social-historical injustice, might well be irrational. There was 
the further point, too, that many of the notions advanced by civilian defence 
fit in very conveniently with the accepted syntax of public discourse ahout 
war and violence; for the propositions of civilian defence are mainly pseudo- 
propositions which do not seek to tackle the root-problems of institutionalised 
violence and state-psychosis. 


This week he extends his criticisms, on the grounds that the proponents of 
civilian defence continually avoid facing the real issue for pacifists, which, 


contradictions, and distortions that are embodied in the acts of “ whichever 
rulers happen at a particular moment to be arranging public affairs”. He 
further argues that civilian defence sets up an unacceptable and basically 
untenable dichotomy between the “spiritual essence” of non-violence 
and the “technique ” of non-violence, and that, contrary to the teachings of 
civilian defence, autonomous absolutes like truth, equality, social justice, 
and liberty are the very things that cannot be defended in any conventional 
sense, for “they can only be asserted and lived, in defiance of those who 
would deny them”. 

In other words, the beautiful ability of authentic non-violence, which is to 
generalise, to universalise, to transcend, is precisely the very quality which 
needs continually to be spoken of and acted out by pacifists, in order to 
explain to opponents why the status quo is not acceptable, why it is essential 
to think and act our way into a consciously willed future, and how it is that 
we might arrive there. We hope that this two-part critique by Bob Overy 
will mark the beginning of a gradually evolving debate about non-violence 


politically, is the issue of trying to expose the inadequacies, falsehoods, 


BOB OVERY 


The non-violent alternative 
to civillan defence 


A pacifist critique, part 2 


Even on its own terms, civilian defence probably 
won’t work. This is clearly indicated with the 
proposal, albeit tentative, that civilian defence 
training should be compulsory. Also, it seems 
highly unlikely that the army or any other gov- 
ernment-sponsored group would be capable of 
training into the non-violent actionist the inner 
harmony necessary for resistance under severe 
physical and mental pressure. 
The cohesion or unity necessary in a society for 
civilian defence to be introduced can be achieved 
in possibly four ways: that is, by the breaking 
down of social and political divisions; by the vol- 
untary but enforced unity of opposed social 
groups in face of a common threat; by manipula- 
tive propaganda; and by compulsion. To sustain 
this unity once civilian defence has been intro- 
duced, its proponents must contemplate the in- 
definite continuation of all these factors and, 
additionally, a widespread adherence to a com- 
mon value system, which, most obviously, will 
have to be faith in the ideals of liberal demo- 
cracy. 
In The Strategy of Civilian Defence, the necessity 
for civilian defence of breaking down social divi- 
sions is certainly considered. Adam Roberts 
writes: 
“The decentralisation and diffusion of power, 
to encourage popular involvement in political 
and economic affairs, and to make it harder for 
an enemy to seize control of the state machin- 
ery, could be promoted; and efforts in the 
direction of creating a more harmonious 
society could be encouraged, including attempts 
to ease racial, economic and religious tensions.” 


Moreover, he refers in a footnote to a section in 
his earlier pamphlet, Civilian Defence, where he 
wrote: “ Societal house cleaning is a prerequisite 
of effective non-military defence.” 

However, these ideas have not been developed, 
probably because it is a more necessary prere- 
quisite for civilian defence at its present level of 
acceptance to play down controversial proposals 
for a large-scale decentralisation or involvement 
in social problems. In any event, possible though 
it is that the acceptance of civilian defence as the 
basis for a nation’s whole defence policy would 
force that nation then to concern itself with fun- 
damental social grievances, this seems to be tack- 
ling the job of preparing a society for civilian 
defence from the wrong end (not to mention the 
grievances themselves) and to be a good reason 
for the governing establishment not to take up 
civilian defence in the first place. 


Compulsory unity 


Again, a whole defence policy cannot rely on the 
possibility of an external threat emerging which 
will cause opposing social groups to unite. Such 
a threat will have to be created permanently. But 
there are many threats to a government’s inter- 
ests which it may want to oppose, and some of 
these will divide rather than unite the civilian 
population. 

Certainly, the deceptions of patriotism have work- 
ed very successfully for centuries, but never en- 
tirely convincingly. Moreover, the compulsory 
training of civilian defenders seems shamefully 
dictatorial and absurd: how do you force a man 


in the pages of this paper. 


“‘Non-violent resistance to the tyrant is justifi- 
able primarily not because it can be an effective 
sanction against tyranny (though it is comforting 
to know when it can), but because it provides a 
necessary means for the individual to assert with 
all his moral strength his conviction that the 
tyrant’s acts offend fundamental values. Non- 
violent resistance is the assertion of truth, with- 
out prejudice to the opponent.” Photo shows Louis 
Lewrey, head of the West Riding Police Division 
at Doncaster, stopping a British Railways delivery 
lorry during a confrontation with twenty members 
of the Northern Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War at RAF Finningley V-Bomber Base 
in 1960. 


to train if he non-cooperates? It is foolish to sup- 
pose that in matters of national defence every- 
body will follow the edict of the national govern- 
ment just because it is the law. 

This points, of course, to the need for a sustaining 


-value system, and here, because civilian defence 


has no commitment to the spiritual principle, to 
the “doctrine” or metaphysic of non-violence, 
it has had to substitute for the inner spiritual 
unity, self-discipline and determination of non- 
violence, an external imposed unity, discipline 
and determination as manufactured by the “ mini- 
stry of civilian defence”. In addition, for the 
fidelity to truth of non-violence, civilian defence 
substitutes a loyalty to the nation or group being 
defended. For the determination to see justice 
realised, it substitutes a desire to preserve due 
constitutional process and legality. 

These substitute values are not, of course, very 
convincing. Some social deviants certainly will 
not be convinced of the necessity to engage in 
non-violent training for the defence of their coun- 
try and those who do may find that these values 
do not sustain them when rough treatment from 
the occupying power begins. 

Also, civilian defence is unlikely to be able to 
achieve the necessary unity in society, simply be- 
cause it is not prepared to enter the arena now 
and fight for social justice. If not now, when? 
Civilian defence is caught in the trap of all move- 
ments which seek to implement social change 
after they have captured the heights of power. 
The key to this failure to embrace the funda- 
mental issue of social justice is to be found in the 
assertion that the technique of non-violent action 
can be effectively divorced for the purposes of 
civilian defence from the advocacy of non-violence 
as a_ spiritual or revolutionary life principle. 
Clearly, this distinction is necessary if govern- 
ments or the military are to look happily on non- 
violence: a form has got to be devised which 
does not deny too considerably the habit of 
obedience in the citizenry. 


Technique and essence 


However, if civilian defence cannot work without 
an enormous social upheaval which its advocates 
are shy to countenance, it is reasonable to ask 
whether the distinction is useful, necessary or 
even valid. Is this distinction between non-violent 
technique and its spiritual essence tenable? Can 
the mechanism and effect of non-violence be 
separated from its metaphysical assertion of 
something called “truth”? 

What civilian defence has done is to look to the 
external characteristics of non-violent action. It 
has seen that many of those who engaged in, say, 
Indian non-violent campaigns or American Negro 
civil rights campaigns were not spiritually com- 
mitted to non-violence: apparently, they adopted 
the technique only for a specific action project. 
It has also looked to examples of non-violent re- 
sistance to occupying forces, such as the teachers’ 
resistance during the last war in Norway or the 
German non-cooperation with the French authori- 
ties in the Ruhrkampf in 1923 (both of which are 
treated in this book), and it has seen that these 
campaigns of non-cooperatioon, too, were not con- 
ducted on the basis of a spiritual commitment 
to non-violence. 


However, in my view, this external view is mis- 
leading, for these are still instances of what in 
contrast one has to call “spiritual” or “ prin- 
cipled ” non-violent resistance to the extent that 
the participants recognised the truth and justice 
of their cause. In other words, it is not necessary 
in these cases to isolate the technique of non- 
violent action from the justice of the cause being 
fought for. . ‘ 
In this light, the Norwegian teachers’ resistance 
was non-violent in so far as the cause was just 
and the teachers did not acquiesce before the 
violence of their Quisling opponents, or resort 
to violence themselves. On the other hand, that 
lice force in Canada is not non-violent which 
2s evolved the technique or nullifying the con- 
frontation anticipated by non-violent demonstra- 
tors by behaving courteously and in a friendly 
manner as it carries them to police cells; for it is 
(one supposes) preventing those demonstrators 
from expressing clearly their just grievances. In 
other words, truth and justice can be seen to be 
crucial to non-violent action. 


The assertion of truth 


To extend the argument still further, the whole 
concept of “defence”, of national defence or 
self-defence, when considered carefully, is 
phoney. The only things which, in the last resort, 
are worth defending, the eternal values of truth, 
justice, equality, and liberty, are the very things 
that cannot be defended in any conventional 
sense. They can only be asserted and lived, in 
defiance of those who would deny them. 

As soon as one tries to defend property or terri- 
tory, clearly that element of self-interest inter- 
venes which is fatal to an understanding and 
assertion of justice. Similarly, if one tries to 
defend truth in one’s own behalf, self-interest 
fatally compromises the endeavour (as the hip- 
pies may say one day: Truth is). As soon as one 
tries to defend anything, moreover, one has 
almost inevitably to construct a machinery, or 
adopt a posture, that denies or destroys what 
one is trying to defend. 

Thus, non-violent resistance to the tyrant is justi- 
fiable primarily not because it can be an effective 
sanction against tyranny (though it is comforting 
to know when it can), but because it provides a 
necessary means for the individual to assert with 
all his moral strength his conviction that the 
tyrant’s acts offend fundamental values. Non- 
violent resistance is the assertion of truth, without 
prejudice to the opponent. 

If all this makes sense, it follows that the pro- 
ponents of civilian defence completely fail to face 
ypato the nature of the problem for pacifists, 
which, at the political level, is not how to formu- 
late a policy which may commend itself to govern- 
ment and people, but how to expose the inade- 
quacies, contradictions and distorted values em- 
bodied in the acts of whichever rulers happen at a 
particular moment to be arranging public affairs. 


Fighting for everybody 


Closely related to this critical function is the 
attempt to develop personal relationships and, 
tentatively, a society which express the principles 
of truth, justice, equality and liberty. Clearly, 
civilian defence would fall foul of Ronald Samp- 
son’s assertion (‘‘ Power and Anti-Power”’, Peace 
News, July 7) that most political interventions and 
proposals are futile and dangerous since they 
reinforce or echo the present system, which rests 
on the reactionary assumption that some men 
have the right to arrange the externals of other 
men’s lives. 
The assumption of my argument is that if the 
truth is maintained by men and women of integ- 
rity who are seen to be honest, then other men 
and women will respond. Thomas Merton puts it 
superbly well in Gandhi Marg 43 in his essay 
“Blessed are the meek: The roots of Christian 
Bon age ue ag writes: 
“The non-violent resister is not fighting simp] 
for ‘his’ truth or for ‘his’ pure otiscle nee a 
for the right that is on ‘his side’. On the con- 
trary, both his strength and his weakness come 


“Tt seems highly unlikely that the army or any 
other government-sponsored group would be cap- 
able of training into the non-violent actionist the 
inner harmony necessary for resistance under 
severe physical and mental pressure. . . . Because 
civilian defence has no commitment to the spir- 
itual principle, to the ‘ doctrine’ or metaphysic of 
non-violence, it has had to substitute for the inner 
spiritual unity, self-discipline and determination 
of non-violence, an external imposed unity, dis- 
ening: snd determination as manufactured by 
‘the ministry of civilian defence’.” Photo shows 
Mahatma Gandhi towards the end of his life. 


from the fact that he is fighting for the truth, 
common to him and to the adversary, the right 
which is objective and universal. He is fighting 
for everybody.” 
The effort to adapt the technique of non-violent 
action for the use of nation-states in conflict 
has taken the predisposition towards truth out of 
non-violence. If seems that the whole attempt to 
find “a substitute for war” is fallacious. 


Out of the ghetto 


Lest I be accused of settling back into the “ in- 
effective’, ‘“‘defeatist” position of faith in the 
act of witness to truth (defeated by the problem 
of power, unable to accept that there is conflict 
in this world, determined only to save my own 
soul), let me add that I can see at least three 
ways of escaping from, or alternatively extending, 
what has been called the “ pacifist ghetto ”. 
Firstly, there is work for most of us within the 
existing, organised businesses, industries and 
government-sponsored agencies of public ser- 
vice, welfare and education. Within the work set- 
up one can accept promotional opportunities on 
the understanding that this in no way inhibits 
one’s right to speak out and organise on internal 
matters or public affairs, and anticipating that 
the moment will come when the next promotion 
is not offered or one is sacked. The tensions 
generated throughout this process demand a 
constant fidelity to truth and non-violence. 
Secondly, whilst watching one’s ego, one can 
point out and exploit the contradictions in the 
present structure of societies, the contradictions 
between competing interests, between professed 
ideals and the reality; and one can seek out the 
inefficiencies and the loopholes. Thus one asserts 
the autonomy of the university against govern- 
ment control. One points out that Stansted air- 
port is a bad planning decision. One tries to 
persuade governments with an obvious interest, 
like Peru or New Zealand, to campaign against 
French nuclear tests in the Pacific. One walks 
determinedly past warder after warder in prison, 
pretending that one has been “ordered” by 
another warder to perform some urgent task, 
One defends oneself in a court of law, not because 
one believes that one is not guilty of a legal 
offence, but because the wrong charge in law 
has been brought. One earns less than £500 a 
year so as not to pay income tax for war 
preparations. 
Thirdly, one can seek to organise direct action 
pee on specific issues of a severely limited 
ind, bearing in mind Paul Goodman’s point that 
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most political movements lose touch with the 
people they are supposed to represent, lose touch 
with reality, in fact, because they are absurdly 
ambitious. 

In his review of the pamphlet Civilian Defence, 
Devi Prasad summed up the attitude to non- 
violence that I have tried to present: 
“,. it seems imperative that people must learn 
to fight against the undemocratic institutions 
in the existing social structure which has vio- 
lence deeply rooted in its every branch - edu- 
cational system, politics, economic relations 
etc. A community trained thus will be in the 
right state to face any outside threat.” 
Returning, then, to The Strategy of Civilian De- 
fence one finds a deeply flawed project, but un- 
deniably an enormous amount of useful material. 
Theodor Ebert’s concept of “work-on without 
collaboration ” provides an interesting alternative 
to the strike or the boycott. Gene Sharp’s chapter 
contains an excellent analysis of the different 
types of non-violent action project. D. J. Good- 
speed’s chapter on “ The Coup d’Etat” is particu- 
larly relevant, as Adam Roberts’ article on the 
Greek coup in New Society of June 1 showed. 


What went wrong? 


Those of us who are critical of civilian defence 
would sound decidedly more convincing if we had 
pursued the relevance of non-violence to social 
change as diligently as these writers have con- 
sidered its relevance in international conflict 
situations. 

This, however, points to a final, crucial question, 
which is: what went wrong? The pamphlet, 
Direct Action, for example, written by April 
Carter in 1962, is still the best handbook for those 
in this country who wish to attack by non-violent 
means the violence rooted in our society. 

It is the obsession with conflict rather than with 
injustice which has enabled the proponents of 
civilian defence to turn the study of non-violence 
towards the military. In my view, they have made 
the mistake of trying to explore the ground bet- 
ween non-violent action and military action when 
they could have been attempting a synthesis 
between non-violence, traditional socialism, paci- 
fism and anarchism. 

Historically, I suspect that the full indictment 
of civilian defence will be that, in the process 
of selling non-violence to the military, it has 
confused a great many young idealists as to the 
relevance of non-violence for the campaign against 
social injustice. The whole non-violent movement 
has been that much weakened as a result. 
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ROD PRINCE 


Memoirs of a condemned pacitist 


It is over fifty years since the extra- 
ordinary episode in 1916, when ob- 
jectors to military service were ship- 
ped to France, court-martialled and 
sentenced to be shot. The death sen- 
tences were commuted to terms of 
imprisonment, and recently I spoke 
to one of the first men to be sen- 
tenced, Howard Marten. 

Mr Marten is now a very vigorous 
83: he looks more like 63. He told 
me that he had leanings towards 
acifism at the age of 15, when the 
jingoistic attitudes which prevailed 
during the Boer War “brought things 


STAN SCOTT 


to a head” for him. In 1914 he was 
a bank clerk, a “ tremendous believer 
in law and order,” in politics if any- 
thing a Liberal. By 1915 he felt he 
had to “face up to reality,” and 
attended a meeting at which a group 
of men decided that they would be 
prepared to go on opposing conscrip- 
tion to the point of losing their lives 
- little realising that within nine 
months this would be a _ practical 
question. 
Mr Marten was not an “ absolutist ”: 
“My attitude was: go as far as you 
are able, and never be aggressive 


The end of a war 


I was sitting at the head of the stairs. 
My uncle came out, thumb and fore- 
finger probing his septum. 

— Don’t sit at the head of the stairs, 
he said. 


I went out into the street, and a 
three-wheeled van frightened me be- 
cause it was ugly and the street was 
very quiet and it made a noise. When 
the van had gone, I listened for the 
noise of the grass growing on the 
verges, but all I heard was the dis- 
tant rumble of buses. The air was 
still, and the afternoon street smelt 
of damp privet. Actually it was an 
avenue, 

Back in the house there was nothing 
to do. My aunt was talking to my 
uncle. 

— He ought to be out playing. 

— I told him to go out. 

— He’s not out. 

— He must have come back. 

— If he ever went out. 

My uncle was too old to go to work 
and he wore big baggy grey trousers 
which disturbed me. His chin was al- 
ways frizzy with coarse black hair, 
and he picked his nose and then 
licked his fingers. I didn’t like my 
aunt either. They were both big and 
bossy, always telling me to do things, 
and every afternoon seemed to hang 
in a sort of limp suspension to which 
they contributed their own indolence. 
My uncle would walk around the 
house and sit in one room till he got 
up and sat in another. My aunt 
bustied in and out the kitchen and 
scullery, but neither improved for 
her bustling. She was much too slow 
and clumsy to bustle well. She was 
the sort of woman who made every- 
thing untidy. 

Television had just been invented, 
but we didn’t have one. We had a 
great big mirror with a gold frame 
on the wall of the kitchen. In my 
dreams, pretty ladies in gorgeous 
costumes would walk about in it like 
they did in the films that I some- 
times saw in the afternoon with my 
uncle and aunt. I used to stare into 
the mirror in the daytime and hope 
it would be a television. 

—If you keep staring at yourself 
in that, my aunt said, the devil will 
come out and get you. 

I stared in it for hours, but horns 
never grew out of my head. 

The house where we lived wasn’t 
actually dirty, but it was always dark 
grey, and in some rooms like the 
scullery it was damp with ants and 
ripe with their smell like wet earth 
and Vim. 

I had a religious phase, and would 
conduct services on Sunday mornings 
in my red dressing gown. I made up 
beautiful prayers. There were no 
hymns because there was never any 
music in the house. But Sundays 
were different: my mother and my 
father would be there, and my 
mother would cook breakfast. The 


house glowed when my mother cook- 
ed. Fried bread would be light brown, 
and there was red tomato sauce, and 
pieces of bacon that knew they were 
bacon and were crisp and stiff. When 
my aunt cooked, the food would lie 
indifferently on the plate waiting to 
be eaten, and most of it would be 
thrown away, looking exactly the 
same in the dustbin as it did on the 
plate. It was tepid and grey and 
tasted like the little cupboard under 
the stairs where the gas meter was. 


I made up poems, but nobody was 
interested in them. Not even my 
mother and father. They talked about 
moving away. I was so little, and the 
thought of moving away filled me 
with profound grief. This grief hun 
around my heart like a damp shroud. 
I didn’t know why we couldn’t move 
away, but we just couldn’t. The 
world was to tiny, familiar, but enor- 
mous. New experiences were rare, 
and even the greyness was familiar 
and secure. 


Bits of the world presented them- 
selves from the tops of buses, but I 
didn’t ride on many buses. The 16 to 
Kilburn and the 31 to my grand- 
mother’s house I knew, because I re- 
membered the big silver barrage bal- 
loons that I saw from the bus stop. 
Wembley I knew, and Kilburn, Chalk 
Farm, and the houses between them. 
But moving away! I would slink out 
of the kitchen and cry, unaware that 
I had tapped one source of the sor- 
row that I was born to. 

Odd experiences would stir up grief 
in me like a fear. So many sinister 
things. Like the snout of the three- 
wheeled van, and the house round 
the corner that burned down in the 
night, and the houses which were 
there one week when we went to my 
grandmother’s and weren’t there the 
next time we went. All these things 
were part of the sadness that mani- 
fests itself, now, in different ways. 
But the root has always been the 
same. I was born afraid, and there is 
an area of darkness in me which pro- 
jects itself out into external things 
and disfigures them with its hideous 
quality, so that when they are per- 
ceived they seem like new dark ex- 
periences. They deepen the reservoir 
from which they were originally 
drawn. 

— It’s a big risk, said my mother. 
—It’s worth taking, said my father. 
—I don’t know why you want to go, 
said my uncle and aunt, you’ve not 
got a bad life here. You can stay in 
the Fire Service when the war’s over 
and get promotion. 

The war ended. We moved away. I 
saw the Victory Parade in the Mall 
from my father’s shoulders, but I 
didn’t know what it was all about 
because I hadn’t known there was a 
war on. Though I wondered why my 
uncle and aunt didn’t come to the 
Mall to watch the Parade with us. 


for its own sake. If a man asks you 
to go a mile, go with him twain. 
But when it comes to the crunch, 
you dig your heels in.” 


Rejected by a tribunal and deemed 
to be a soldier, he was one of a 
group of 17 shipped from Harwich 
Redoubt via Southampton to a camp 
near the French coast, where they 
were told they were free men! They 
refused military orders, and for Mr 
Marten matters came to a head when 
he was forced to take hold of a caul- 
dron of molten metal in a railmould- 
ing shop, after which test of his en- 
durance there were no further orders 
to work. 
He was given 28 days’ field punish- 
ment for refusing to work; this pun- 
ishment, which involved being tied 
up spreadeagled on ropes for two 
hours on three nights out of four, 
ceased after committal to court-mar- 
tial. It was abolished soon after some 
of the COs leaked a description of it 
to the press. Mr Marten was commit- 
ted for court-martial as a ringleader 
when the COs refused drill; he was 
tried with three others. 
In fact there were two court-martials 
within five days. Mr Marten had had 
the feeling that the first one had 
gone quite well; but there was some 
irregularity in the procedure, and 
they had the “ nuisance” of a second 
court-martial. At both trials they had 
to conduct their own defence. 
For seven days after the second 
court-martial they had no idea of 
the verdict or sentence. Then they 
were led on to the parade ground to 
hear the promulgation: 
“<«The court finds him guilty... 
to suffer death by being shot.’ 
There was a long pause; I thought 
‘This is it’. Then they went on: 
‘The sentence has been confirmed 
by the Commander in Chief.’ 
Another long pause, and then: 
. . . and commuted to ten years’ 
penal servitude.’ ” 
When they got back to the cells, their 
fellow-prisoners were incredulous 
with laughter at the story. They took 
some convincing it was true. 
During this period of control by the 
military, there had been very little 
supervision by commissioned officers, 
and the NCOs in charge of them were 
puzzled by their failure to salute or 
march in step. The fact that there 
were several “very devoted”? MPs 
looking after their interests in Par- 
liament may have helped prevent ill- 
treatment, although Mr Marten felt 
that it also accounted for the clan- 
destine way in which their court- 
martials took place. Most commis- 
sioned officers they did meet, failing 
to understand their position and in- 
sisting upon “obedience,” might be 
described as “coldly correct” and 
indifferent to personal issues, with- 
out being abusive; and at their first 
court-martial, when there were ru- 
mours that the COs were to be sen- 
tenced to death, one officer was 
heard to say to another: “It would 
be monstrous if they shot these 
men,” 
Mr Marten at that time puzzled over 
why the sentences were imposed and 
then commuted. Of course, they did 
not know anything until later of the 
fuss that had been made in England 
about their sentences, and of the 
pressure put on Asquith to get the 
military under control. The extent to 
which the military were out of con- 
trol is explained in the section on 
this episode in David Boulton’s re- 
cent book, Objection Overruled.” 
After the court-martials, Mr Marten 
and his friends were brought back to 
Britain and, to their great relief, 
handed over to the civil power. All 
convicted COs were then allowed to 
go before the Central Tribunal, 
which exempted them from service 


if they accepted the Home Office 
work scheme. Mr Marten was pre- 
pared to work under the civil author- 
ity, and went successively to Dyce 
Quarry, Wakefield and Dartmoor be- 
fore joining the Friends War Victims 
Relief Committee in early 1918. 


Dartmoor was cleared of prisoners 
to receive the COs. There were very 
few officials there and no disciplin- 
ary staff except the governor and 
the principal warder. Mr Marten was 
appointed to the “thankless” job 
of secretary to the Men’s Committee. 
He said of Dartmoor: 
“Tt was an even more extraordin- 
ary experience there than with the 
military. It was a revelation to 
meet every brand of socialist or 
religious objector. Some religious 
sectarians wouldn’t take any part 
in the social life of the settlement, 
as the prison was then called, and 
then there was the element of pro- 
fessional agitation. When the 
country and the troops were under- 
going privation, this niggling was 
in bad taste. It didn’t do the move- 
ment any good.” 
Despite these differences in outlook, 
and despite some animosity at first 
that was stirred up in the district 
against the COs and due, it was al- 
leged, to resentment from the wives 
and families of prison officers called 
up for military service, Mr Marten 
looked on his time at Dartmoor al- 
most as if it had been a university 
course! 
When I asked him what he thought 
about the state of affairs in the world 
and the peace movement since that 
time, he was most concerned to say 
that “we don’t get very far in the 
peace movement with an aggressive 
attitude.” He said: 
“The CO movement has taught me 
that you can get at men through 
the right approach. Pacifists who 
stood up to Hitler, like the Aus- 
trian peasant, Jagerstatter, had no 
MPs or No Conscription Fellowship 
behind them. It’s presumptious for 
some of us to talk when we read of 
men like that. Some men raise 
hostility by their attitude, some 
men calm it.” 
He added: 
“There’s a lot of the old Puritan 
in me: I loathe all this bingo and 
gambling and looseness, I think we 
shall live to regret a lowering of 
standards.” 
We didn’t pursue this point, but re- 
ferred back to Mr Marten’s grand- 
father, who had been secretary of 
the Margate Auxiliary Peace Society 
in the 1840s and 1850s. A quotation 
from the society’s minute book for 
1848 read: 
“The people of England are taxed 
more than double the amount of 
any other nation, and more than 
four times that of most nations... 
because 17s 6d out of every pound 
they pay is brought upon them by 
the past or present cost of war 
operations and establishments.” 
Perhaps after all the world doesn’t 
change as much as we think. 


*Mr Marten has pointed out that the 
name of Cornelius Barritt, his close 
personal friend, is mistakenly given 
in this book as one of the first group 
of four men to get the death sen- 
tence, ‘in place of his own; Mr Barritt 
was actually in a later group to be 
sentenced. Also, a photo used in the 
book and reproduced in Peace News 
on July 14 was not taken in Dart- 
moor as Stated, but in Dyce Quarry, 
Aberdeen; the men pictured were not 
prisoners but attached to the “Home 
Office Scheme.” Mr Marten was em- 
phatic in his praise of an earlier 
book, John William Graham’s Con- 
Scr OE and Conscience, published 
in ’ 


MIXED 
MARRIAGES: 
ACLU ACTS 


Dave Shipper writes: On July 28 I 
explained how the United States 
Supreme Court had declared the anti- 
miscegenation laws of sixteen states 
illegal. Now an analysis by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union explains 
how, in spite of a publicly declared 
national policy against racial dis- 
crimination, the federal! authorities in 
effect enforced these illegal laws until 
the Supreme Court verdict. 
Before the court’s decision, the US 
Comptroller-General had refused 
dependent’s benefits and death grat- 
uities to Mrs Nell Waters, the Negro 
widow of a white soldier who had 
been killed on active army service. 
This decision was based on a Texas 
statute prohibiting inter-racial mar- 
riage. Following the Supreme Court’s 
decision, representations led the 
Comptroller-General to reverse his 
position; the due payments will now 
be made to Mrs Waters. 
The ACLU have urged executive 
action to prevent similar occurrences. 
Their protests about the Waters case 
drew the following lame reply from 
the Comptroller-General’s office: 
“Jn our decision it was concluded 
in effect that in the absence of a 
controlling judicial decision hold- 
ing the state anti-miscegenation 
statute to be invalid, we should 
make no determination as to the 
validity of Private Waters’ mar- 
riage at the time. 
“ Accordingly, since the validity of 
the payments involved depended 
on his marital status, the matter of 
such status was held to be too 
doubtful to warrant the authorisa- 
tion of such payments. ” 
One wonders how many more Waters 
have flowed under America’s official 
bridges without receiving the proper 
benefits legally due to them. In this 
ease the gap between American prin- 
ciples as expressed for public con- 
sumption and their actual application 
is clearly exposed. 


London/Vietnam 
tourist guide 


A mauve photograph of Big Ben 
adorns the cover of a guide for Am- 
ericans in London, produced by the 
Stop It Committee of Americans in 
Britain for US withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. The guide opens with a page of 
genuinely helpful information for 
Visitors to London, and continues 
with photos, facts and quotations 
about the Vietnam war. It refers to 
the “coolness” an American tourist 
may find on “careful examination of 
English politeness ”; it describes Eur- 
opean attitudes to the war; it ends 
with an appeal to Americans to help 
in the Stop It Committee’s work to 
end the war. 

The pamphlet will sell for two shil- 
lings or 30 cents; it is obtainable from 
Housmans, who have printed it for 
the Stop It Committee. Further in- 
formation from the committee at 8 
Rosslyn Hill, London NW3 (phone 
01-794 2419). 
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Viass peace-in to shut down 
and exorcise Pentagon 


Martin Jezer reports: In what they 
described as a “landmark” press 
conference in the anti-war movement, 
the National Mobilisation Committee 
to End the War in Vietnam an- 
nounced plans for a confrontation 
with the war-makers in Washington, 
DC, on October 21 and 22. 
Focal point for the demonstration 
will be the Pentagon, across the Poto- 
mac River from Washington, DC, in 
Arlington, Virginia. In a prepared 
statement, read by the Reverend 
Thomas Lee Hayes of the Episcopal 
Peace Fellowship, the Mobilisation 
promised to ‘‘shut down the Penta- 
gon ” 
“We will fill the hallways and 
block the entrances,’ Hayes said. 
“Thousands of people will disrupt 
the centre of the American war- 
making machine. This may be the 
most serious anti-war protest in 
American history. ” 
Not all the demonstrators in the two- 
day confrontation will participate in 
civil disobedience. The action is 


structured as a “ massive peace-in” 
to allow everybody, in the words of 
the hippies, “to do their thing.” 
There will be picketing, vigiling, 
music, drama, dance, and rallies with 
speakers. The main action will take 
place on the spacious Pentagon 
grounds, but no government agency 
involved in the war will be ignored. 
The demonstration will be the climax 
of a month of resistance planned by 
the Mobilisation in Washington. 
Beginning on September 11, the day 
Congress reconvenes, peace groups 
from all over the country will engage 
in daily confrontations with the Sel- 
ective Service System and the Con- 
gressional Armed Forces Committees. 
Many of these small actions will in- 
volve civil disobedience. 

The emphasis on many different acti- 
vities reflects the growing out-reach 
of the anti-war movement, as well as 
its internal developments. By struct- 
uring the action so that people can 
engage in both traditional forms of 
protest and civil disobedience on an 


Fiowers in Hiroshima 


In Hiroshima, an elder citizen accepts 
the gift of a flower from a young 
Japanese girl. 

Chris Cowley writes: A week long 
vigil in support of the A Quaker 
Action Group vigil at the Pentagon 
was held in the Hiroshima Peace 
Park from August 7 to 13. More than 
forty people took part and news cov- 
erage was very good. We gave out 
about 15,000 flowers to passers-by 
and collected signatures from those 
who wished to send greetings with 
the new Phoenix voyage to Vietnam. 
The giving of flowers without leaflets 
was received with pleasure, confus- 
ion, astonishment and warm, warm 


Grants for poor farmers 


Grants given by the International 
Foundation for Independence (des- 
cribed in our July 21 issue by Robert 
Swann) have enabled poor farmers in 
Alabama to purchase badly needed 
seed and fertiliser. 

A letter to Mr Swann from the presi- 
dent and co-ordinator of the South- 
West Alabama Farmers Co-operative 
Association, which has 600 members 
in ten counties, describes how the 
foundation’s $25,000 cheque meant 
that “for the first time in the history 
of the Black Belt of Alabama” the 


poor farmers had been able to buy 
fertiliser and seed together. They 
had been able to demand fair prices 
from the fertiliser plant manager, 
and they had an opportunity to man- 
age their own operation and make 
their own decisions: 
“These people are beginning to 
understand the marketing process 
and the advantages of doing busi- 
ness through a co-operative ven- 
ture. They have also developed a 
tie that brings them closer to- 
gether. ” 


smiles. Gradually, during the week, 
flower power influence in Hiroshima 
increased and it was possible to spot 
an old man pushing a hand cart at 
least two miles from the vigil still 
with a flower between his teeth. 

An illiterate from the slum area, who 
had lost his family in the Hiroshima 
bombing, insisted on making his mark 
in the guest book. On the last day, a 
US marine from the Iwakuni base 
offered us 10s contribution. Even the 
police appeared enthusiastic. 
Beheiren, the non-violent peace 
group, is planning to send a boat to 
Haiphong, probably in February. The 
American Quaker boat Phoenix left 
Hiroshima Harbour on Friday, August 
25, with its second cargo of medical 
aid for the people of North Vietnam. 
Captain was 23-year-old Bob Eaton 
from Maryland. The three other mem- 
bers of the crew at this stage included 
Miss Kyoko Koda, 25, from Tokyo. 
The crew were seen off by a large 
crowd who decked the boat with gifts 
of flowers, paper cranes for the Viet- 
namese children and many personal 
gifts from Japanese friends. The 
atmosphere was very friendly and 
happy for such a solemn occasion. 
Bob Eaton and myself were among 
those who had spoken at the Zenga- 
kuren rally in Hiroshima on August 
6. 


unprecedented scale the Mobilisation 
hopes to involve all the demonstra- 
tors in creative action and provide a 
festive atmosphere that will lessen 
the possibilities of violence against 
and by the demonstrators. 


Along with its concern to end the war 
in Vietnam, the Mobilisation is ack- 
nowledging the recent rebellions in 
the ghettos of America and tying the 
two issues together. Mobilisation co- 
chairman Dave Dellinger, editor of 
Liberation, pointed out that an im- 
portant slogan for the October 
demonstration will be “Self Deter- 
mination in Vietnam, Self Determina- 
tion in Black America. ” 


At the press conference, H. Rap 
Brown, chairman of SNCC (Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee) 
endorsed the Mobilisation and pro- 
mised black support. Faced with 
SNCC-baiting reporters seeking a 
juicy anti-white headline, Brown 
deadpanned: 


“Tt might not be wise to say I’m 
bringing a gun to Washington. Y’all 
took it away from me last time. 
This time I may bring a bomb. ” 
The press, for once, caught the sar- 
casm. 
CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 
and other militant black groups are 
also involved in planning the two 
days of demonstrations. Rev James 
Bevel, on leave from the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, re- 
mains national director of the Mobil- 
isation. Martin Luther King is expect- 
ed to endorse the action at a later 
date. 
A new “group” active in the plan- 
ning of the demonstration are the 
hippies. Attending the press confer- 
ence as their spokesman was Abbie 
Hoffman, formerly of SNCC, now a 
Digger. 
“The war is over. The government 
is over. The system is over, ” Abbie 
gaily declared. ‘“‘We’re going to 
Washington to have a good time. ” 
Abbie further stated that thousands 
of people would surround the Penta- 
gon and with music, chants, and 
dance, exorcise the evil from it. 
“We'll raise the building 300 feet into 
the air and make it vibrate,” Abbie 
promised. “Then all the evil will 
drop out.” In addition to this spiri- 
tual happening, hippies will nan- 
handle money from foreign diplomats 
to raise money for the ghettos. “It’s 
the only way they'll get it,” Abbie 
said. The Diggers, hippy activists 
assiduously working to do away with 
the money economy, will also provide 
free food for the demonstrators. 
Other speakers at the press confer- 
ence were Professor Robert Green- 
blatt, national co-ordinator of the 
Mobilisation; Jerry Rubin, who helped 
organise the Berkeley Vietnam Day 
Committee, and who is project dir- 
ector for the demonstration; Gary 
Rader, a former Green Beret now 
under indictment for burning his 
draft card on April 15; Amy Swerdlow 
of Women Strike for Peace; comedian 
Dick Gregory; Msgr Charles Owen 
Rice of Pittsburgh; Francis Rocks of 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War; 
and William Pepper of the Committee 
for New Politics, which was to hold 
its first convention early September. 
Rader, speaking for The Resistance, 
a group of young men who are non- 
co-operating with the draft, announ- 
ced that on October 16, in simultan- 
eous actions in a number of cities 
throughout the country, hundreds of 
draft age men would return their 
draft cards to the appropriate auth- 
orities and publicly disaffiliate with 
Selective Service. 


ADRIAN 
MITCHELL’S 


PERSUNAL 
COMMENT 


SPOKESMAN 
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A party political broadcast 


on behaif 


Already our government has enforced the four freedoms — 
Freedom to speak if you have nothing to say. 

Freedom from fear if you stay in your shelter. 

Freedom from want if you do what we want, 


And freedom from freedom. 


But yesterday we, the British Government, 
Detected, thanks to our spider’s web of sundaypapers 


And bloodshot radar traps, 


Two mutineers scowling from your moderate ranks. 


It has been understood that all citizens 
Should remain alert (not to say frightened) 
In the defence of Mental Acne Incorporated, 


The British Bloodpoisoning System, 
And the bases of our ally, Cancer. 


To remain alert, you must be conscious, 
And consciousness teaches us to stay small, cold, 


And out of your minds with fear. 


POLICE CONSTABLE BOOTHEAD 
At two in the morning I found the accused, 


Aman and a woman, both unclothed, 


Sprawling across their mammoth bed. 
(The mammoth is being held in custody at Disneyland.) 
Their eyes were shut, and they grinned 


Like a couple of pink grand pianos. 


When asked why they were smiling with their eyes shut, 


The accused informed me (in song): 


“We are happy.” 
I made a note of that at the time. 


JUDGE 
What was that word again? 


PROSECUTOR 
Happy, milord, 


An expression common among delinquents. 


It means — irresponsible. 


Extensive chromosome and corpuscle counts, 


Exhaustive spiritual testing, 


And a touch of the old Doctor Scholl revealed 
That the male and female citizen were both addicted 
To one of the most dangerous drugs on the list — 


Exhibit A — Love. 


PAMPHLETS 


Hunger and the Bomb, by Malcolm 
Caldwell (CND, 1s 6d). 


Dr Caldwell’s argument is that a cam- 
paign against nuclear bombs must 
also at this time be a campaign 
against “ colonialism and neo-colonial- 
ism.” The greatest threat to world 
peace, he says, lies in the attempts of 
the West to shore up the present 
“ srossly unfair” international econ- 
omic system. Taking Asia as an ex- 
ample, he argues that the obstacles 
to development are not technical but 
social, political and economic; the 
West is set on the “ Czarist” path of 
uncompromising resistance to change, 
which leads eventually to the “ vio- 
lent and bloody overthrow of the 
richer by the poorer.” We should in- 
stead adopt the “Disraelian” way 
forward, of compromise and openness 
to reform: 


“Halting American violence is the 
biggest single contribution the 
peace movement can make to en- 
suring that social change in the 
third world takes place in future 
by less violent means than are at 
present unfortunately made neces- 
sary by savage repression.” 

The pamphlet is tellingly illustrated 

and very fully documented, with foot- 

notes and bibliography. 

Vietnam: Documents on Chemical 
and Bacteriological Warfare (pub- 
lished by Dr Philip Harvey, 28 Rod- 
way Road, London SW15, price 1s). 

This report by four Swiss doctors, 
first published by the Swiss National 
Committee for Aid to Vietnam, is a 
useful record of the extent of the use 
of chemical war in Vietnam. Particu- 
larly useful is a table of chemical 
agents developed and authorised for 
use in Vietnam. 


of the Burial Party 


Highly addictive, producing hallucinations — 
For example: 

Fats Waller fornicating downwards 

At the wheel of a purple-striped cloud 

To play the Resurrection of South America — 
The love-drug can remove 

The user’s interest in moneyandproperty 

And in killing in order to defend 
Moneyandproperty. 


JUDGE 
Stop it, I can’t bear it. 


SPOKESMAN 


The lovers were found guilty of not being guilty. 
Their obscene craving was hard to cure, 

But a succession of secret licemen did their best. 
They can hardly be blamed if the gasping lovers died 
After ten days apart, ten days apart. 

They died with their grins on, both of them drowned 
In the same daydream, 

The same degenerate lagoon. 


Freedom to speak if you have nothing to say. 
Freedom from fear if you stay in your shelter. 
Freedom from want if you do what we want. 
Freedom from fear, freedom from sanity, 
And freedom, finally, from life. 


IT IS LIKELY THAT DURING THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
YOU WILL BE CALLED UPON TO DIE FOR FREEDOM. 


“He's got his hand in everything” 


JAF is the somewhat enigmatic name of a young cartoonist who during the 
past few years has been publishing his visions of our world in various 
dissenting periodicals, including Evergreen Review and Liberation. Now 
his first collection of cartoons, JAF BY JAF, is to be published in America 
this month by Bobbs Merrill Company, and we are pleased to be able to 
show here an example of his work. JAF’s vision of the world we live in 
reflects its absurdities as well as the forces emerging to change it, much 
in the great tradition of Thurber, Steinberg, and Steig. 


from page 3 


and the Home Office was anxious for 
local authority representatives to be 
put on the board. But the Home 
Secretary did not at first insist that 
the school must be closed. The school 
could be reconstituted without that 
kind of action. Consequently, early 
on in the negotiations he was pre- 
pared to wait and see what action the 
managers themselves would take. 
Paranthetically, I should add that the 
Home Office runs no approved school 
directly, not even those under local 
authority control. Its powers are very 
precisely limited. For example (and 
what has been important in this case), 
the Home Secretary can veto the 
appointment of a new head, but he 
cannot dismiss one already in office. 
What he can do, however, once he is 
satisfied that a school is not being run 
properly, is to withdraw the school’s 
certificate of approval, and in so 
doing, close the school. 

The managers were not cooperative. 
They were willing to dismiss the 
deputy headmaster, but they were 
extremely reluctant to have the head- 
master go. Moreover, they insisted on 
getting rid of Mr Cook. But the Home 
Office could not accept this. Both the 
headmaster and the deputy head- 
master would have to go. And there 
was to be no victimisation of Ivor 
Cook. True, Mr Cook could have gone 
direct to the headmaster or the school 
managers in the first place. (We can 
understand better now why he 
didn’t.) But other members of staff at 
the school were guilty in that they 
had remained silent. 

In the end, the managers agreed to 
ask for the headmaster’s resignation. 
But on Mr Cook’s position they were 
adamant: he was to get the sack. 
This, mind you, in spite of previous 
assurances by the Home Secretary 
(obtained through the intervention 
of Ben Whittaker, MP, on Mr Cook’s 
behalf) that there would be positively 
no victimisation. Consequently, the 
Home Secretary, by his own logic, 
was left with no alternative but to 
withdraw the school’s certificate of 
approval. 

Mr Gibbens’ report was made public 
on August 7. On the same day the 
Home Office declared the school 
closed. At least something had been 
achieved: the caning had been stop- 
ped. In fact, it stopped on March 3, 
the day after Mr Cook’s letter first 
appeared in the Guardian! 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 
“Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 


from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Discounts for 
series. Box No, Is extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. 


Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 
DUREX WHOLESALE gossamer 85s_ gross, 
Fetherlite 120s, Supertrans 105s. Minimum 


order 3 doz, A. R. Services, Aldridge, Staffs. 


FILM - Brilliant music documentary ‘* Travel- 
ling for a Living’’ only chance of seeing 
legendary folksinging Watersons - now available 
on hire BFI Distribution Library, 42 Lower 
Marsh, London SE1. 


FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 
make new friends through Friends For All 
(PN), 195 Chatsworth Rd. London NW2, Send 
s.a.e, for details. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hours session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Rd., London Nl. 


NORTH LONDON SITUATIONIST GROUP. Any- 
body interested in creating the situation and 
direct action contact Jean-Paul  Bouchenoire. 
285 Alexandra Park Rd., Wood Green, London 


N22 


PARI PASSU MARRIAGE BUREAU 37 St George's 
Rd., Cheltenham, Glos. Suitable introductions 
with a view to marriage confidentially ar- 
ranged. Special professional and executive 
register. Please write or phone CHELT. 57931. 
Open 10-5.30 Mon-Sat inc. 


PARTNERSHIP AFTER SHORT ASSISTANTSHIP 
offered in modest rural based general medical 
dispensing practice North East England. Box 
No. 817. 


POETRY PUBLISHED. s.a.e. 
Geering, N/Lindfield, Sussex. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, rella- 
ble, medically approved method, Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee £2. Bell Jenkins 
Laboratories Ltd, 4 Charlotte Street, Ports- 
mouth, Tel: Portsmouth (OPO 5) 23366. 


THE PILL - Birth control available for all 
women everywhere, Information from Step One 
Ltd, (PN) 93 Regent St. Wl. (s.a.e.) or Tel. 
01-622 7815. 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Breakthru, Ken 


Every week, Saturday. 


BRISTOL. Queens Road, morning, on sale 
Peace News and Peace Books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


EDGWARE, 11 am. and 3 pm. sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


LONDON N22. 2 pm. Spouters Corner (opp. 
Wood Green tube). Selling of Peace News and 
literature. CND. 


Every week, Sunday 


BIRMINGIIAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation", Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


Every week, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. Mr A. Dewar, 16 Kilburn 
House, Malvern Place, Kilburn. 
Kilburn Anarchist group. 


Every week, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St, London 
C 100 working group. 


9-10 September, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW3. The Three Horse Shoes, Heath 
Street. Quarterly cen National Cttee. Cttee 
of 100. (All supporters of peace action invited.) 
Saturday: 2.30 pm. to 5 pm. 6 pm. to 8.30 pm. 
“The future of the Peace Movement with 
special reference to Peace News’’ introduced 
by Bob Overy. 


Evening Classes for Beginners 
in the 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
ESPERANTO 


will be held at 
Camden Institute, 87 Holmes Road, Kentish Town, NW5. (Mondays) 
Stockwell & Waterloo Institute, 185 Clapham Road, SW7. (Tuesdays & 


Wednesdays) 


St Marylebone Literary Institute, 248 Marylebone Road, NW1. (Mondays) 


Enrolment from September 18 1967. 
Fees: 15/— a term. 30/—a year. 
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WOMAN TEACHER, forties, South-East England, 
Humanitarian and International outlook, seeks 
to meet like-minded man. Box No. 818. 


Publications 

‘MY SECRET LIFE ”’/FREE OFFER. The only 
paperback edition of ‘* Walter - My Secret 
Life ’’ in two big paperback volumes. 19s plus 
2s post and packing from Dept, PN Polybouoks 
Ltd, 50 Alexandra Rd, London SW19, Free 24 
Page illustrated catalogue of other exclusive 
publications sent with every order. 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc. from many organisations 
and Housraans Literature lists. 5 Caledonian 


Road, London Nl, Start now! 


SARVODAYA monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper, Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of the railway workers. 
QObtainable 9s. a quarter post free from 105 
Euston Rd, NW1. 


For sale 

BADGES - Inactive to-day? - Radioactive to- 
morrow! New slogan in black and white. 6d. 
each (min order 2), 5s per doz. 25 for 10s, 
50 for £1 etc. Cash with order, and s.a.e. for 
orders under 10s and for price list of many 
interesting items. D, Webb, 27 Beech Grove, 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


CHAIRMAN MAO’S “ Quotations "’ 2s 6d. ‘‘Pek - 
ing Review ’’ 9d. 92 Chinese art pictures on 
Vietnam 5s. Lenin on War & Peace, 108 pp, 
2s 6d. CWO. Friends of China (Books) c/o 114 
Evering Rd, London N16. 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song “ Let’s Go With Labour ’’. Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Wanted 

HELP WITH PEACE NEWS SALES in all parts 
of the country. Why not run a bookstall with 
the help of our literature manager Richard 
Vaughan, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


HULL VIETNAM WEEK (Oct. 28 - Nov. 5). 
Could someone lend or rent us a caravan for 
the week? Sec: 96 Victoria Ave, Hull. 


CND and other friends invited. 

8.30 pm. Folk concert with Stefan Grossman, 
American Blues Guitarist. (4/- at the door). 
Sunday: 10.30 to 12.30 and 2 pm. to 4.30 pm. 
Details from 13, Goodwin St. London N4. 


LONDON NW10, The Brent Show, Social Ser- 
vices Marquee, Roundwood Park, Harlesdon. 
Kilburn Anarchists v. Normality! 


16 September, Saturday 


LONDON N3. The Grange, 3 Hendon Ave. (Nr. 
Finchley Central Tube) 3 pm. ‘ The Inter- 
national Committee of Conscience on Vietnam "’ 
speaker: Rev. Peter Jenkins FoR. 

Film: ‘‘ Western Eye-Witness in Vietnam "’ 
(James Cameron). 

6 pm. ‘‘ The Ethical Challenge of Communism " 
Speaker: Wm. Barbon, FSC. 
Chairman: Rev. Marcus Braybrooke. 
Tea at 5 pm. Questions and discussion. 
FoR. 


17 September, Sunday 


EPSOM. 3 pm. 8a Links Roads. Barnaby Martin 
on ‘‘ Mobile Voluntary Work Team’’. PPU 
Surrey Area. 
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New publications 


from Housmans 


London: A Guide for Americans in 
1967. 


with a plain speaking guide to the 
war in Vietnam. 2s (3d) 

Hunger and The Bomb. 

Dr Malcolm Caldwell’s wide-ranging 
study of the Third World. 1s 6d (5d) 
Vietnam: Documentary on Chemical 
and Bacteriological Warfare. 

by a group of Swiss doctors. 1s (3d) 
Vietnam: Dirty War. 

another reprint of Robert Guillain’s 
vivid factual reports from “Le 
Monde” 1s 6d (3d) 

Reluctant Servicemen. 

the case for liberating the boy sold- 
iers. 2s (3d) 

Resisting Military Coups. 

non co-operation as a counter to coup 
d’etats, with special reference to 
Greece. Adam Roberts. 6d (3d) 

Arms or Aid. 

Hugh Reay’s cogent condemnation of 
the government’s failure to imple- 
ment its promises to the developing 
nations. Is (3d) 

Full lists available on request. 

When ordering please add postage as 
in brackets. 


Housemans peace bookshop. 
5, Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Write now for details of sale or re- 
turn supplies for bookstalls, meetings 
and local activities. 

_ | 
é i renounce war and | will never § 
support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


For early birds—and to help Peace News 


Christmas Cards 


—at ridiculous price 


Popular designs for personal use 


S 


or to sell for any local or national 


“good cause”, producing at least £2 profit on every £1’s worth pur- 
chased. Standard assortments offer even larger discounts. Please sup- 
port us by telling, as soon as possible, bazaar and jumble sales organ- 
isers, groups and anyone anywhere who is likely to be fund-raising this 


autumn. 


Special list now available - send s.a.e. to: 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS (Peace News Ltd) 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 


Tribune 


is not the most pacifie of 
left-wing weeklies. 


It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 
Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


24 St John St, London WC2 
Send to: TRIBUNE, 
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Anti-Apartheid is to hold a vigil out- 
side South Africa House in London 
between 4.30 pm and 7 pm on Mon- 
day, September 11, in protest against 
the trial in Pretoria of 37 ‘ terror- 
ists’? abducted from South-West Af- 
rica. They will be tried under a new 
law, passed in 1967 but with retro- 
spective effect back to 1962, which 
defines as “terrorism” almost any 
acts which seem likely to offend law 
and order, or even knowledge of an 
intention to offend law and order. The 
minimum sentence is 5 years. The 
onus of proof is on the accused. The 
37 are likely to plead that they were 
taken illegally from South-West 
Africa. 


The next Polaris launch in Barrow is 
likely to be in November, reports 
Dick Nettleton of CND. A meeting to 
discuss action will be held at the Mil- 
ton Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, at 
2.30 pm on Saturday, September 9. 


Stokely Carmichael has arrived in 
Hanoi. He broadcast over Hanoi 
Radio on August 30 his “ firm confi- 
dence in the complete victory of the 
common struggle waged by black 
people in the United States and the 
Vietnamese people against the US 
imperialists.” - International Herald 
Tribune. 

Mikis Theodorakis, the left-wing 
Greek composer who was alleged to 
have been tortured, has been shown 
to pressmen and photographers in 
Athens. He said he had no complaints 
about ill treatment. More than 200 
people marched in London last week- 
end in a demonstration of concern 
for him and Andreas Papandreou. A 
24-hour vigil took place outside the 
Greek embassy. 


Bill Davidon, the US pacifist, spoke 
in London last week about the draft 
resistance that is building up in 
America. At a meeting in Peace News 
basement last Thursday, he read ex- 
tracts from the statement “ Against 
Illegitimate Authority ” in support of 
draft resistance, which has been 
signed by many American academics. 
He also read from the statement of a 
new “ nation-wide” group, The Resis- 
tance, which will ‘‘ publicly and col- 
lectively ” return draft cards to the 
federal government in major cities 
throughout the US on October 16 and 
will “encourage resistance to, dis- 
ruption of, and non-co-operation with 
the warmaking machinery of the 
United States. ” 

On coming second in the Saigon elec- 
tions on September 3, Mr Truong 
Dinh Dzu, a “ peace candidate ”, im - 
mediately branded them a “ fraud ”. 
The Simon Community describes as a 
“major breakthrough” the decision 
in a July court case allowing the 
Community’s appeal against an over- 
crowding order by Tower Hamlets 
Borough Council, which would have 
limited to four the number of people 
who could sleep at the Community’s 
Stepney shelter for meths drinkers, 
The judge adjourned the case to see 
the shelter before announcing his de- 
cision. The shelter houses at least 
twelve people, and the judge upheld a 
submission that it was not a “ dwelling 
house’”’ subject to Housing Act stan- 
dards of overcrowding. He said that 
he had great admiration for the Simon 
Community’s work. 

Over forty demonstrators greeted the 
US warship Maddox in July when it 
visited Wellington, New Zealand. 
They gave leaflets about the war in 
Vietnam to crew members and Wel- 
lington citizens visiting the ship. Two 
destroyers, the McKean and the 
ace Joy, were picketed at Auck- 
and. 


Notting Hill project: the 
basis of a community 


Roger Moody writes: Notting Hill’s 
summer project has not ended. The 
main body of student volunteers left 
two weeks ago, marking their depar- 
ture by a veritable fiesta in which 
George Clark, project director, was 
nearly overwhelmed by paper balls. 
But fifteen have stayed on, while 
many others will fill-in odd evenings 
and weekends, at the play street, or 
in the neighbourhood centres. 

The main task left is to complete 
“recalls” for the survey, which, as 
most people now know, is to be the 
first public register of its kind in the 
country. ‘More by luck than good 
planning”, information on_ rents, 
landlords, and amenities, has now 
been obtained from nearly 10,000 
households in North Kensington. The 
recalls are designed as a double- 
check on this information, and con- 
firmation that the householders con- 
sent to its being made available for 
public scrutiny. 

But the most encouraging outcome of 
the project seems to be the neigh- 
bourhood centres coming into their 
own. They were originally set up to 
provide focal points for the survey 
teams, where the information would 
be sifted and discussed. They are now 
taking on the role of “sparking 
points” for community action. It was 
from Colville centre that the thirty 
strong neighbourhood committee 


planned the takeover of Powis Square, | 


for children’s play space three weeks 
ago. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
progress of Golborne’s Neighbour- 
hood Centre run until last week by a 
very modest and efficient worker, 
Rosemary Clark. Before the project 
started, there was some doubt that 
this centre would function, even for 
two nights a week, despite Golborne 
being the most problematical of the 
wards. When I stopped-by there to 
meet some of those calling for aid 
and advice, half way through the pro- 
ject, I kicked my heels for much of 
the evening. I was also a little worried 


that the vast majority of the requests 


concerned housing - feeling that this 
was more the result of orienting a 
project to a housing survey, than a 
mirror of the problems confronting 
the people themselves. Yet by last 
week, the total of callers had reached 
70, and the scope of problems had 
now broadened to include those asso- 
ciated with personal and family 
failings. 

It is probable that each centre will 
soon be supplied with a professional 
person to head the local team - a 
caseworker, however, not a group or 
community worker. The choice is de- 
fended on grounds that the survey 
work started by the project (which 
brought professional and _ local 


PC Luckhurst 


The Police Federation has called for 
an inquiry by the Home Office into 
the case of PC Luckhurst, the police- 
men who was convicted of larceny 
and was recently released after serv- 
ing a twelve months’ sentence. This 
follows the reprinting in full in their 
monthly newsletter of the article 
“ Jailed PC: why this injustice? ” by 
Ronald Sampson, which appeared in 
the July 21 Peace News. 
A news investigation of the case ap- 
peared prominently in The Times on 
August 24. Their reporters’ article 
ended: 
“Although Mr Luckhurst’s appeal 
was dismissed, not everyone will 
be satisfied that this is an end to 
the matter.” 


people together in an unprecedented 
way) must be supplemented by a kind 
of ‘street and family” ecology, so 
that each neighbourhood centre 
comes to define and meet specific 
needs in its area. Towards the end of 
the project, two of the centres (Gol- 
borne and Colville) baulked at the 
idea that the housing register should 
be completed at all, since they failed 
to see its relevance in local terms. 
They were finally persuaded to con- 
tinue, but as George Clark acknow- 
ledged, it mattered more that these 
committees should feel able to resist 
strategies “from the top” than that 
they should jettison some of his, or 
any one else’s, cherished ideas. This 
strength of localised feeling is a new 
factor in Notting Hill, since it em- 
braces ongoing issues, rather than 
sporadic discontent. It promises to 
put the project organising committee 
out of business in the next few 
months - a prospect not unwelcome 
to its members, although some kind 
of advisory group is likely to continue 
indefinitely. 

Some students left the project a week 
or more before its official end, be- 
cause they could not see this local 
strength developing, or at any rate, 
relate themselves to it. They were 
confronted with householders who 
asked how the public register would 
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be of use in solving immediate prob- 
lems, and were unable to say. Even if 
they referred the householders to the 
neighbourhood centre, they were 
passing them on to professional 
workers, rather than voluteers; con- 
sequently there was no feedback of 
solutions to the problems they un- 
covered. 

“It’s all very well for the organisers 
to know what they’ll do with this in- 
formation” one hard-working girl 
summed it up. ‘“ They’re not the ones 
who stand on the doorsteps with the 
questions in their hands. ” 

For two of the three main groups in- 
volved with the “summer,” it has, 
therefore, been a success. The hous - 
ing survey organisers have the mater- 
ial they need for a campaign at Town 
Hall or even government level, since 
the volunteers have provided it. The 
neighbourhood committees may dis- 
pute its ultimate value, but they now 
have community-supported bases 
from which to work, and the prospect 
of permanent staff. 

Yet some of the volunteers have gone 
home feeling strangely disappointed. 
For the most part they came to Not- 
ting Hill expecting to be stimuli to 
local action. They may have found 
their services, as research assistants 
for a somewhat vague design, were 
ill-adapted to the task. 


It isn’t for us to call the tune. 


CND 


Several of the resolutions put up for 
CND annual conference this year are 
concerned with the campaign against 
Polaris and other aspects of the gov- 
ernment’s defence programme and 
for efforts towards nuclear free zones 
and other measures of disarmament. 
There is no obvious sign at this stage 
of a repetition of last year’s argument 
about whether it was CND’S job to 
develop “ alternative foreign policies 
for Britain”. CND conference is 
from October 21 to 23 at Finsbury 
Town Hall, London. 

Cardiff CND calls on the campaign to 
accept “ general disarmament rather 
than nuclear disarmament ” as a long- 
term goal. Kilburn CND asks the 
British government to take up China’s 
proposal for a conference among 
nuclear powers for the abolition of 
all nuclear weapons: this would help 
to test the sincerity of the desire for 
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peace of all the nuclear powers, in- 
cluding China, it says. 


Reading CND wants the executive 
committee to “reconsider” ways in 
which “ the organs of power in British 
society”” are open to influence and 
also to investigate methods of mass 
persuasion. Walthamstow YCND 
urges that because 1969 is the year 
when countries will be free to with- 
draw from NATO, the principal 
theme of the 1968 Easter demonsta- 
tion should be for Britain’s withdraw- 
al from NATO. 

South-East Birmingham interestingly 
asks conference to hold a national 
demonstration in Birmingham “to 
give support to the West Midlands 
Region.” Leeds CND calls on the 
national council “to cut off the grant 
to CUCaND until such time as it does 
some effective work for peace. ” 
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